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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1880. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Roya) Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERN DALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 

The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to subscribers, 
members, and associates, will take place at the Institution, 
on —a EVENING, the 29th inst., commencing at 
eight o'clock, , 

The Half Term will commence on Monday, the 4th March, 
and terminate on Saturday, the 20th April. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thursdays, at 11 o'clock, 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Rorat Acapsmy or Mvsic, 


4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 


aes MUSICAL UNION.—28tH SEASON, 

1872.—The EIGHT MATINEES on Tuesdays, at a 
Quarter-past Three, April 16th, April 80th, May 14th, May 23rd, 
June 11th, June 18th, June 25th, and July 2nd. 
Saturday preceding each Matinée, the Analytical Programme is 
sent to the Members. On the day of the Concert a Second 
Edition is delivered at the Hall, and at the close of the year a 
complete collection, with supplement, is presented to Members 





tis. 
att is one of the advantages of the Musical Union,” says a 
public writer, a- that the system of nomination ensures a 
thoroughly musical and social auditory, and no lady, however 
timid, can experience inconvenience in attending its meetings.” 

“There is a great charm in these morning réunions. The 
players are seated in the centre of a circle, and there is a social 
feeling displayed, which frees the performance from all 
formality and stiffhess.—Illustrated News. 

For the convenience of Families and Schools, with the sanc- 
tion of the President, free admissions will be granted (not 
transferable) to Lady teachers of Music, in attendance with 
two, or more pupils, subscribers. Also, a Family Ticket to 
admit three to a Single Matinée at one Guinea. Subscriptions 
to be paid by cheques to Professor John Ella, 9, Victoria- 
square, Grosvenor Gardens, 8.W., or to Messrs. Lamborn 
Cock & Co., Bond-atreet, and a stamped receipt to be demanded 
for the same. Records of Past Seasons to be had of Mr. 
Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, 1s. 6d. each. Also, Vol. I., Musical 
Sketehes at Home and Abroad. 7s. 6d. (second edition), 


CHUBERT SOCIETY, Beethoven Rooms, 27, 
k Harley-street, W.— President, Sir Julius Benedict ; 
Director, Herr Schuberth.—Sixth Season, 1872.—The First 
Concert this Season will take place on Thursday, Feb. 29th, at 
8 o'clock. The few remaining tickets may be obtained at 
Messrs. Cramers & Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 








\ R. RANSFORD’S ANNUAL CONCERT, ST. 

JAMES’S HALL, TUESDAY EVENING NEXT, 
27th inst., at og o'clock. Programme and tickets now ready. 
Stalls, 6s.; family ticket (to admit four), 21s.; balcony, 3s.; 
area and orchestra, 2s.; admission, 1s. Stalls and tickets at 
all music-publishers ; Austin’s Office, 28, Piccadilly ; Mr. 
Ransford, 59, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square ; and of Messrs, 
Ransford and Son, 2, Princes-street, Oxford-circus. 


ISS CLARA GOTTSCHALK’S EVENING 
a CONCERT, Wednesday, Feb. 28, St. George’s Hall, 
assisted by Miss K. Poyntz, Miss Marion Severn, Madame 
Pyne Crellin ; Messrs: Elmore, Stepan, Paque, Boleyne Reeves, 
Tamplin, C. S. Harrison, Ganz, and Herr Lehmeyer. Tickets, 
ls. 6d., 58., and 2s. 6d., at the Hall, and of Miss Clara 
Gottschalk, 41, Albion-street, Hyde Park. 


HE SPECIAL LOAN EXHIBITION OF 
Musical Instruments made before 1800, together with 
Drawings and Caste of Ancient Instruments, will be opened at 
the South Kensington Museum in the month of June, 1872. 
It is requested that any information ing on the subject 
may be communicated by possessors of instruments and others 
tothe Secretary of the Musical Instruments Exhibition Com- 
mittee, South Kensington Museum, London, W 


Ne GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN 
begs to inform her Friends and Pupils that she is in 
Town for the season, and at liberty to accept en ments for 


private parties and lessons.—38, Welbevk-street, Cavendish- 
muare, W. 


ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 

sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, Sr. AuGusTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonn Ruopre, Croypon, 8. 


ANTED,—A First-class Pianoforte Repairer. 

He must also understand the repairing of Har- 
moniums. To a competent and steady man good wages will be 
gen, _ permanent situation, Apply, Cramer, Wood & Co, 
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TITO MATTEDS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS 


Grande Valse. Solo....sseesere 
Ditto. Dtet oc cvice ovine opiceieeee ce coceccescnce 
Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs). Solo .. coene 
Third Valse (Fenolla). Solo .ocecececece cevecevesecccs 
I Puritani (Grande Fantasia), Sol0.....seessveseceeeee 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon). Solo0.........esee0e8 
Tl tramonto del Sole. Solo .....sseeeeeseeceees 
Il folletto (Galop de Concert). Sol0.......seecseeeeeeee 
Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne). 


eee ee Oe ee ee ee ee ee eeee 


BARE rete 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi). (Transcription variée.) Solo 
Una notte d’Estate (Nucturne). Solo ......sececsseeves 
Etude de Concert. Solo .....0s...00% 

Dancing Leaves. Solo oo 0+ 00100000800 cccece cece cscs rece 
Mergellina (Barcarole), Solo......... 

La Harpe (Romance), 


Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne). Solo ........s00+ 

La Gaité (Scherzo). Solo .....ss.eeeeee 

The Fairy’s Reverie, Solo ...... 0... cecscecesecves 
La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique). Solo..........++ 
Oh dear, what can the matter be. (Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano) lst set. Solo oo 00 0 
m Duet .....00. 


” 
IE TOU. WED nc. v0. 90:06.06. 05 40'00,00,09:46 04-00: cn0n aimee 
Non é ver. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo.....6.. 0008 
Bloom is on the Rye. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini). (Brilliant!y Transcribed.) 
BOND 00.00 600 00 60 co cocccn ce bu qedegbinesclss <0 ae 
Orphee aux Enfers (Divertissement). Duet .........+6. 
Vaillance (Fantasie Polka). Folo ..........006- 
am - BD oi 00 00 00 ce ch¥obeenee 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani). Duet...........+ 
Une Perl (Morceau de Salon). Solo ......6... cece cece 
Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie). Solo ....csseceseeees 
Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais). Solo ......seeeceeeee 
‘Tis the Harp in the Air (Wallace.) (Brilliantly Tran- 
scribed.) SolO ......eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee(0Ust Published) 
Avant la Danse (Valse Romantique}). Solo 
La Lyre (Nocturne). Solo .......+.eceee 
Grand Marche Fantastique. Solo .. 





VOCAL MUSIC. 


Che gioja? (Valzer.) Sung by Mdlle. Marimon, Intro- 
duced in the Opera of Don Pasquatz. Solo. (Just 
Published) 

Non so Perché (Melodie-Valzer). Sung by Malle. 
Colombo, Solo .... cccccccccscsccccscccccccescveces 
The forsaken Nest, ‘‘ Le nidabandonné” (sung by Mdme, 
Trobelli-Bettini). Sol0......sesecsevevevecceeeeeeecs 
Never more, ‘‘Non é ver,” with English and French 
WORAS, BOlO oe cecesececicccccceccce covceces ce cesses 
Non é@ ver (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 
voglia. Solo...... 000 00 00 000008 6600 ce teseee 
Non torno (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 
voglia. Solo .... 60060000 00 cece cececteseose 
Lo scapato. Sung by Mr. Santley, Solo ......eeeeeess 
Deh Parla (Romanza). Solo ....sescesececeevevevees 
To la Perdei (Romanza). Solo sscesssessessesesscecece 
Tornera (Romanza). SolO .,ssseseeeeseeeeseceee 
Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta). Solo ......sseeeeeees 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Malle. Carlotta Patti. Solo 
La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas. Solo 
Mergellina, Sung by Signor Stagno, Solo. ......++++++ 
Ul Farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranti. Solo.......... 
Un Rosajo (Romanza). Sung by Signor Cotogni. Solo.. 
Niente per Forza (Canzonetta). S00 ..ssseseseeseeeees 


eeeeenee 





PUBLISHED BY 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
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CHOICE NEW MUSIC. 


HY OF THANKSGIVING. By Sir J. 

nail Fane — m . he geohened at the Royal Albert 
» Febra ‘ ti 

voice. Price 4s. Sold at for a aaa a 


OUNOD’S CELEBRATED SONGS. 
Heureux se:a le jour. Just published. 4s. 
Oh that we two were Maying. In B flat and D flat. 4s. 
The Sea hath its pearls. In Dand F, 4s, 


7IRGINIA GABRIEL'S NEWEST SONGS. 











Bereft. Sung by Miss Fennell. Just published. * 4s, 
Oh Willie Boy, come home, 4s. 

Estranged. 4s. 

Thistledown. 4s, 


Les Deux Roses. 4s. 
Only a little glove. 4s, 
St J. SAREDIOTS NEW PIANOFORTE 
ISIC, 


An Evening Thought. Song without words. 3s. 
Lusitania. Grande Marche. Solo, 4s, ; Duet, 6s. 
Silver Wedding March—Charles and Olga. 4s. 


HARLES GODFREY’S NEW GALOP., 


The Escort Galop, Solo or Duet. 4s, Septett and 
Orchestra parts ready, 
“This is a dancing galop, If ever there was one. It is so 
exceedingly marked and go suggestive of movement ; also very 
easy to play.” —Review., 


W C. LEVEY’S MOST SUCCESSFUL 
@ 


SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC, 
Fameralda, the celebrated song, in three keys, E, F, and 
simplified in D. 4s. 
The Magic of Music. Song. Eacored every evening at 
Drury Lane Theatre. Sung by Miss Runsell 4s. 
The King and the Beggar's Maid. Song. 88. 
Dolly Varden Polka, Illustrated. 85. 
Rebecca Waltzes. 4s. , : 
Sold at half price. 
London: Durr and Srawart, 147, Oxford-street. 








——» 


N RS. WELDON on the advantages of a self- 

enpporting Academy of Music; with letters from Ch, 
Gounod e Right Hon. W. KE. Gladstone, M.P., and Sir 
Julius Benedict, Instruction gratis. Price 1s, Rupa, 
Carts & Co, 20, Charing-cross, 8,W, 


OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES (the 

second National Song), composed by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS, will be Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves at the Albert 
Hall on the Day of Thanksgiving, 4s. ; piano solo and duet, 4s, 
each ; easy piano solo, 1s.; all at half-price, post free; Four- 
part Song, two stamps. 


ENTEN MUSIC.—THE HOLY FAMILY : 
Sacred Melodies. Arranged by W. H. CALLCOTT for 
the Pianoforte. Solos, complete in 12 books, 5s. each ; duets, 


12 books, 6s. each; adlib. accompauiments for flute, violin, and 
violoncello, 1s. each. Each book free at half-price, in stamps. 


UNBEAMS.—A Choice Selection of Popular 
Melodies, easily Arranged and Firgered for tho Pianoforte 
by M. GREVILLE, 25 Numbers, 1s. each, post free at half- 


rice, 
Ko. 1. Far Away (Miss Lind- | No. 8, InSearchof the Primrose, 
No. 9. Far on the Deep Blue 


say). 
No. 2. Home, Sweet Home, Sea. 
- No. 10. She Sang Among the 





No. 8. Gipsy Countess. 
No. 4. F Away (A. Fricker) Flowers, 
No. 6. Bonnie Dundee. ‘o. 11. You need na’ Come, 


No. 6. The Flower Gatherers. | No. 12. Royal Greek March. 
No. 7. Happy be thy Dreams. | No. 13. te 25, each 1s. 

London: Sole Publishers, Roseat Cocks and Co,, New 
Burlington-street. 








A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 

EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 

w erage? GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
t h all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
urers, GreLix & Co,, Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
chants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, London, 
W.C. 


“Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 96/., 40/., per dozen. 

Claret, Bargundy, xk, 12/., Aa» 24/., 30/., 36/., +» 

Old East India Madeira, 54/., 6C/., 80/. > 
These wines are warranted genvine 





RB. STOLBERGS VOICE LOZENGE.— 
ea ass rh et 
Ny oy ring testimonials ved 
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INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


7A NZIBAR. By CAPTAIN R. F. 
f 


BURTON, 2 vols. 








THE NEWSPAPER PRESS; its Origin, 
Progress, and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of ‘‘ Random Reoollections,” &e, 2 vols., 8vo. s 
| IVES OF THE KEMBLES. By 
_J PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols, 8vo. _ os 
{ORTIES FROM “GIB,” in quest of 


kJ Sensation and Sentiment. By E. DYNE FENTON. 
1 vol. 





(\HURCH AND WIFE: a Question of 

J Celibacy By ROBERT ST. JOHN CORBET. 8 vols. 
Qik WAS YOUNG AND HE WAS 
N 


OLD, By the Author of “ Lover and Husband,” 8 yols, 


(EGIL TRYST.” By the Author of 


* Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


(\RAINGER’S THORNE. By THOS. 
JT WRIGHT. 8 vols. 


lVHE SCANDINAVIAN RING. By 


JONIN POMEROY. 





lN\HE HARVEYS. A Novel. By 
F — "tan KINGSLEY, Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn.” 


MVREGARTHEN HALL. A Novel. By 


JAMES GARLAND, 8 vols. 


WO PLUNGES FOR A PEARL. A 

Novel. By MORTIMER COLLINS, Author of ‘The 

Vivian Romance.” 8 vols. ees 

READY-MADE FAMILY; or, The 

: Life and Adventures of Julian Leeps Cherub. A Story. 
vols, 


OLLOWHILL FARM. A Novel. By 

a _JOHN EDWARDSON, 8 vols. Bh alg AA ctor 

| eo ANCRUM; a Tale of the Last 
War in New Zealand, by J. WH. K. Two Vols. 

TI\HE SAPPHIRE CROSS: a Tale of 

P a Two Generations. By G. M. FERN. 8 vole, , 

MINSLEY BROTHEBRBS, 

18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 











MOXON'S 
POPULAR POETS. 


—@—-——- 


HESE BOOKS have now taken up an 
excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 
any pretensions to careful editorship. Another speciality con- 
sists in the Illustrations being en Kngravings on Steel 
ome expressly for the work, and by Artists of distinguished 
merit. 
The prices are in elegant cloth, 8s. 6d.; morocco antic ue, 
7s. Od. ; morocco extra, 10s. 6d. ; large paper Library Edition, 


78. Od, 


1. 
YRON, Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTL. Illustrated’ by FORD 
MADOX BROWN, 


Il. 
ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Ilustrated by 
J. WILFRED LAWSON, 


V ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 


by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Llnstrated by 
HENRY DELL. 


Iv. 

SCOTT. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 

J} LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
BSECCOMBE, 

This Series will be made up by the addition of the great 
English Poets to 20 volumes, the publication of which will be 
duly announced, 


ee 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO., 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 





THE THANKSGIVING HYMN, 


" OW THANK WE ALL OUR GOD.” Proper | 


to be sung in all Churches, a and Tomes, as an , 


offering of praise for the late mercy vouc | 


from grievous sickness of H_R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALKS. 

The special verses by the Rev. W. J. BLEW, the music 

arranged and composed by Dr. GAUNTLETT. Price 6d., post 

free, For Choirs, 12 copies 2s. (4. ; 25 copies, 4s. 6d. Wonps 

ONLY, 28. 6d. per 100. All handsomely priuted, thick toned 

paper. London: The Church Music Press, 24, Notting-hill- 
ce aud Lousdale, 26, Old Bond-street. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


[No, 439, Feb. 23, °79, 











RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 

Serthons, 68.; by post, 6s. 4d, 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 

Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 


STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 

stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 

On Toned Paper, 28.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 

cloth, 18. ; by post, Is. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 

on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 

by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 

GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s, 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _ PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM. 
and 8. BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
68. 4 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of S. MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and S. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-flelp). 33.; by post, 3s, 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L., Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By OC. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German, In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. ’ 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rey. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W: E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, 38. 10d, 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German, With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 8s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C, White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s. 6d. ; by Post, lls. 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Parespyrertanism and [avineism. 
Vol IJ. On AnasartisM, the InpgraypgEnTs, and the Quaggrs. 
Vol. Ill, On Metuopism and SwapeNporGians, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols, IV. and V. On Romayism 2 Vols. Each 4s. 64.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 48, 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. Lrons, D,.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul’s, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
he hasis of Tract 90.”"—British Magazine. %.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOM on the INCARNA- 

TION. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 








safed in the recovery 


Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d, 


THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
og rae Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 
8 


INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 
1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 

OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s, 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 


J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eatov-square, 8.W.; and 


4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 9d. 


THE PSALTER: 


WITH 
THE CANTICLES 
AND 


PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYs; 
FOR POINTED CHANTING. 


BY 
Cc. EDWIN WILLING: 
Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel 
Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the 
Choir of All Saints’, Margaret-street. 





HAYES, Lyatt-ptacs, 8.W. ; & 4, Henrierta-streer, W.0, 
CRAMER & CO., 201, Racent-streEr, W. 





CHURCH CONGRESS HYMN. 


HE LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN’S HYMN 

for UNITY. ‘“‘ Father of all from land and seq,” 
Written at request. Set to Music in two ways. No.1. Plain 
Congregational Tune. No, 2. For Priest or Precentor as q 
Solo, with Response for Choir and Congregation. By HENRY 
JOHN GAUNTLETT. Price 4d., each setting.—London: 
Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond-street, W.; The Church Music Press, 
24, Notting-hill-terrace, Ww. 





BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & COS 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


JRAMER & 00.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 
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AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 





SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4; 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 


150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InstRuoTion Gratis. 
Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 
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LINES TO AN ELDERLY LADY, 


Wao sent THE AuTHor a VALENTINE IN HIS 
807TH Year, 





Love and youth, ere we two met, 
Had faded into autumn years, 
Therefore we must both forget 
Their simmer joys—their smiles and tears. 


Only to us remains esteem, 
Wherein a peaceful ray is given— 
The closing of a sunny dream 
That ends on earth, to wake in Heaven. 


God gives alike his grace to all— 
Remember, when life’s storm is o’er, 
Tho’ wave on wave may o’er us roll, 
Oft the last wave bounds first ashore. 


Bpwanrp Firzpatu. 








PROVINCIAL. 





The Néweastle papers speak very highly of Miss 
Annie Penman, a local soprano, who recently gave a 
successful concert at the Town Hall. The concert 
consisted of songs, duets, part-songs, &c.; Mr. Rea 
was the pianist and conductor. 





The London Gaiety Comic Opera Company have 
commenced a fortnight’s engagement in the Theatre 
Royal, Belfast (sole lessee Mr. Warden). Though 
on many subjects the Irish metropolis and the capital 
of Ulster are far from being at one, they appear in 
the matter Of amusement to be in the strongest 
sympathy.— Having on Saturday night wound up a 
most successful engagoment of a month’s duration 
in the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, Mr. John Hollings- 
head’s Comic Opera Company appeared on Monday 
night in Belfast—the local corps dramatique having 
—accompanied by Mr. John Clarke—entered upon a 
fortnight’s occupancy of the stage of the Messrs. 
Gunn's theatre, just vacated by the former company. 
—tThe attendance at the inauguration of the series 
of works by Offenbach was large, though the dress 
circle wss more sparsely attended than had been 
anticipated ; for Belfast has had but few opportu- 
nities of making the acquaintance of that wonderful 
composer, who has made such a name for himself in 
the world of opera bouffe. The opening piece was 
the operatic extravaganza “ La Belle Helene,” and as 
the fair Helen, Miss Julia Matthews—who was 
warmly welcomed on making her appearance—was 
quite a success. Hor solo ‘In tears thy fate, Adonis 
tharming ” (with chorus), and “I’m Helen named, 
Greece was my nation,” were beautifully sung. Mr. 
Beverly, who appeared as Paris, was warmly eneored 
in the song, “In a wood, ’twas on Mount Ida,” Mr. 
J. D. Btoyle as Calchas came in for a large share of 
the applause. The trio, “ Whileof all Greece,” by 
Agamemnon (Mr. Carlton), Menelaus (Mr. Furneaux 
Cooke), and Calchas, was encored. The ballet was 
much applauded; and, indeed, the extravaganza 
was, from first to last, very warmly received. The 
operetta of ‘* The Rose of Auvergne” concluded the 
performances. The same program was repeated 
on Tuésday and Wednesday evenings, and on 
Thursday ‘‘ Le Grand Duchesse” was played. 
On Monday evening a series ef six Monday 
Popular Concerts commenced in the Ulster 
Hall, which was crowded in every part. The 
concert commenced with the overture to the opera 
“The Crown Diamonds” (Auber), by the band 
of the 78th Highlanders, under Mr. A. M’Elency, 
who also played selections from “ The Bohemian 
Girl” and the Irish air “ Kathleen Mavourneen.” 
The pipers of the regiment marched into the 
orchestra playing ‘* Mackenzie’s Highlander’s,” and 
they were enthusiastically encored in “ A man’s a 
man for a’ that,” “ Mony Musk,” and « Pipers’ 
Rant.” Mr. B. Hobson Carroll played the ‘ March 
du Sacre” (Meyerbeer), and “ Andante con moto” 
(Mozart), on the organ. The vocal portion of the 
entertainment was entrusted to Mr. Richard W. 





CONCERTS. 
A Students’ Concert was given at the Royal 
Academy of Music in Tenterden Street, on the 
evening of the 15th. Sixteen students took part, 
of whom nine were instrumentalists, including seven 
lady pianists. The pianoforte solos comprised 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in C sharp minor, well 
played by Miss Chapman; Handel, Prelude and 
Air with variations, in which Miss Baglehole was 
very successful; and Studies by Schulhoff and 
Thalberg, dashingly executed by Mr. L. Parker. 
Misses Conolly and Troup performed the Fantasia 
for two pianofortes, by Mendelssohn and Moscheles, 
on themes from “ Preciosa” in first-rate style; and 
Miss Waite and Mr. Parker, in Mozart’s Pianoforte 
and Violin Sonata (H flat) showed both natural gifts 
and careful training. Among the vocalists may be 
mentioned Miss Goode, Mr. Guy, and Mr. Wadmore. 
Mr. E. Faning’s part-song ‘‘ Autumn,” represented 
fair ability, and is very creditable to the composer. 
The concert proved the institution to be quite worthy 
of public confidence and support. 

Two Crystal Palace concerts have been given sinee 
our last report. The first was consecrated in almost 
an exclusive way to Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, who had 
an abundant run of the pianoforte, and who, in 
various MS. works exhibited himself as a perfect 
master of the instrument. Of the music we say 
nothing, beyond recording the obligations of the 
Crystal Palace audience, for whom, it seems, Dr. 
Hiller composed a ‘‘Ghazel’’ and Waltz expressly. 
The ‘‘ Ghazel’’ could hardly have been so named in 
consideration of its lightness or sprightly grace. 
A barbarous “ Symphonische Phantasia’’ (hot ice 
and wondrous swart snow !) was also introduced by 
the Cologne professor —five long movements without 
pause between, and generally as formless as lengthy. 
Cherubini’s ‘‘ Anacreon”’ overture and Boethoven’s 
“ Egmont” were played by the band in masterly 
fashion at the opening and close of the concert. 
Mdme.Lemmens sang, and created a great impression 
in ‘Angels ever bright and fair,” while Signor 
Agnesi gave ‘ Vedrd mentr’ io sospiro” in capital 
style; and the two artists joined forces in the duet 
from ‘Don Pasquale,” ‘Pronto io son.” The 
second concert—that of Saturday last—was signalised 
by the appearance of Mdme. Schumann, who created 
a splendid effect in Beethoven’s G Concerto No. 4. 
The following was the program: 





Overture—The Siege of Corinth......cceseseees Rossivi. 
Aria—Cujus Animam (“Stabat Mater”) ...... Rossini. 
ee y! in D minor (No. 2)—(first time at 

these COnCerts.........eessceecseesesseses Spohr, 
Recit.—** Confounded be all they,” and Aria— 

“They shall be turned back” (Naaman) Costa. 
Pianoforte Concerto in G (No. 4) ....ceeeceeeee Beethoven. 
Song—“ Good-night, beloved” .........+45 Balfe, 
Lieder—{A.) “ Friihlingsglaube” .........0++6+ Schubert. 

be (B.) “ Waldkliinge ” ......ccceceee sees Volkslied. 
Pianoforte Solos—(A.) Novollette in F.......... Schumann. 

» (s.) Gavotte by Gluck. Arr. by Brahms. 
“Ton Quixote,” Humoresque for orchestra (firs 
WORN Ue PINES bwin <pdg scans oe ek caadee Rubinstein. 


The reception on Saturday of Spohr’s symphony 
(which was admirably executed) will go far to 
strengthen the determination of the directors of 
these concerts to introduce more liberally the works 
of Spohr. The beauty of a work like the D minor 
symphony lies below the surface, and the best 
illustration of a growing musical intelligence is the 
increasing taste for such creations. Besides the 
concerto of Beethoven’s, Mdme. Schumann rendered 
in her own consummate fashion a couple of other 
solos, one of her husband’s “ Novelletten” and a 
Gavotte of Gluck’s. Rubinstein’s ‘* Don Quixote” 
may be described as a ‘*jape” in music: incipient 
lunacy, homeless monomania, a sorry jade, a plunge 
among sheep, the laughter of girls, and a eudgelling 
sustained at the hands of peasants, are presumed to 
be set forth in notes. We have not much credence 
in the distinctness of musical idea painting ; but to 
many Herr Rubinstein’s jocular composition afforded 
a good deal of enjoyment. The vocalists were 
Malle. Carola and Mr. E. Lloyd, while Mr. Manns 
conducted. 

At the last Monday Popular Concert, Herr Joachim’s 
rettirn was a welcome feature. His appearance gave 
the signal for a burst of, enthusiastic applause, re- 





Btmith, the accomplished Dublin baritone. 


peated again and again at every instance of the 


which Herr Joachim lent valuable co-operation with 
MM. Ries, Straus, and Piatti; and again in the trio 
in C minor, his delicate fingering and accuracy of 
interpretation were displayed. Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann was the pianist, and took part with Herr 
Joachim in Mozart's sonata duo in A, besides giving 
as her solo performance, Mendelssohn's capriecio in 
A minor, No.1. Mdile. Enriquez sang with effect 
Schubert's “ The Linden Tree” (from his ‘* Winter- 
reise"’), and ‘ Cangio d'aspetto,” 
opera ‘* Admeto.” 
companist. 

A fine performance of Bach's “ Passion,” to which 

we have frequently directed attention, was given 

under Mr. Barnby’s direction at the Oratorio Con- 

certs on Tuesday. The artists were Mdme. Cora de 

Wilhorst, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 

Thurley Beale, and Herr Stockhausen, while Dr. 

Stainer presided at the pianoforte. The exeoution 

was satisfactory in the case of all concerned, and 

Exeter Hall was very well attended. 

The Chevalier de Kontski’s fourth Classical 

Recital took place on Tuesday last, and was well 

attended, and the applause was enthusiastic and 

discriminating. The Chevalier’s finish and delicacy 

of touch were never more shown than in the 

classical pieces selected. These—especially the 

opening Trio (Hummel) were performed in a manner 

which was simply perfect. After so long and 

successful a career on the Continent, this artist will, 

we hope, make a lengthened stay here, where his 
talents are sure of cordial recognition. 

The West London Amateur Orchestral and Choral 
Society gave a concert on Monday evoning last in 

Seymour Hall, Portman Square, which attracted a 

large and fashionable audience. The Program com- 

prised selections from Meyerbeer’s ‘* Les Huguenots” 
and Mendelssohn's ‘‘ St. Paul.”” The solos were well 
given by Mesdames Matilda Scott, G. Maudsley, 
B. Muir, and Mestrs. Wake and Phillips. The 
chorus was most efficient and well supported by 
the excellent band. Mr. W. Beavan conducted 
throughout most ably. 

he first concert of the sixth series of ‘* Musical 
Evenings” (director, Mr. Henry Holmes) took place 
on Wednesday, at the Queen's Concert Rooms, 
Hanover Square. Vocalist, Miss Marion Severn ; 
pianoforte, Mr. Walter Macfarren. The program 
included :—Quartet, in D major, No. 8, for two 
violins, viola, and violoncello (Beethoven) ; Song, 
“ Bright star of night’ (Spohr); Quintet, in E flat, 
Op. 44, for pianoforte, two violins, viola, and 
violoncello, Messrs. Walter Macfarren, Henry 
Holmes, Folkes, Burnett, and Signor Pezze (Schu- 
mann) ; Song, ‘Sweet and low” (Vincent Wallace) ; 
Solo, pianoforte, Sonata, in F, No. 5 (Domenjco 
Paradies) ; Quartet, in B flat, No. 78, for two violins, 
viola, and violoncello (Haydn). The concert was 
entirely successful, affording great pleasure to a 
numerous and fashionable audience. 


from Handel's 
Sir Julius Benedict was the ac- 





THE THEATRES. 





Still harping on the everlasting subject, the 
author of “ Fiammina” sounds before us once more 
the familiar note of wifely frailty; and, thanks to 
the protective care of the Examiner of Plays, the 
old story is this time as dull as it is morbid. For 
the Censor refused to pass ‘‘ La Baronne” for St. 
James’s Theatre, consequently the management 
have been driven toa piece that bores instead of 
one that shocks. The heroine of ‘‘ La Baronne,” 
Malle. Adéle Page, comes to us with a reputation 
of many years’ standing, and throws ovor a con- 
ventional part the glamour of her subtle art. But 
it would take even greater attractiveness to blind us 
to the defects of ‘* Fiammina,” which are partly 
inherent and partly incidental, Let us take the 
fable. Daniel Lambert (not the fat man, by the 
way; Lambert is a French name, and the conjunc- 
tion is a coincidence), is a great French painter— 
happy in his art, and in his son, a young poet of 
twenty. This son Paul is passionately attached to 
Laure, the daughter of a friend of his father’s, 
Duchéteau, and sister of Sylvian, an amiable youth, 














artist’s skill and executive power. The third of the 
Rasonmowski quartets by Beethoven was a work to 


who finds life flat, and yearns for strong emotions 
and romantic adventures. Paul believes his father 
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a widower. But the news of the arrival in Paris of 
La Fiammina, a famous Italian singer, elicits from 
Daniel Lambert the startling confession that Paul 
is her son, abandoned in infancy at Rome by 
his mother, the brilliant artist, for whom the 
delights and duties of home were insufficient 
to counterbalance the temptations of the theatre 
and the triumphs of her art. After flying from 
the hearth, it seems, this heartless 
woman accepted the love of a certain Lord 
Dudley, an English nobleman who would willingly 
share his peerage with the singer, but is hindered 
from giving her the title of wife by the fact that she 
is already provided with a husband. To win the 
good opinion of her patrician lover, the lady had 
not scrupled to traduce M. Lambert and to accuse 
him of her own errors of desertion and heartless- 
ness. Meanwhile, in certain circles La Fiammina 
is accepted as the lawful Lady Dudley, The play 
opens with her return to Paris after an absence 
of eighteen years. Father son and mother meet in 
the capital, and the son, as soon as he learns the 
position of his mother picks a quarrel with Lord 
Dudley, with much false sentiment and mouthing 
about ‘ma mére.” This familiar catchword is 
repeated throughout the piece in all the inflexions 
with which French art can enunciate it. ‘Ma 
’ plaintively ; “‘ma mare,” indignantly ; ‘‘ ma 
mére,”’ with a trembling of the voice; ‘‘ma mére,” 
with a despairing cry. And “ma mére”’ becomes 


domestic 


mére,’ 


the punishment of the mother also, who longs | 


ardently and vainly (which is more than the English 
audience do) to hear the sanctified words. It is not 
easy for any but a Frenchman to understand the 
intense maternal yearning indicated by the author, 
in a woman who, some eighteen years before, has 
deserted her infant, and the best and kindest of hus- 
bands, for no better apparent reason than vanity 
disguised as ambition, and ill-regulated desires, 
In the last scone the fair and frail penitent retires 
into seclusion, after dismissing Lord Dudley, and 
expresses a hope that she may now and then be 
permitted to receive the visits of her son. Daniel 
Lambert pardons his wife on the express condition 
that she is never more to seek his presence. And 
Henri, having once more uttered the words ‘‘ Ma 
mére!"’ is welcomed to the hand of his Laure. 
The acting of the play is of a high order. The 
part of Daniel was sustained by M. Coste with great 
artistic feeling, dignity, and tendernese. In Paul 
M. Abel acted with earnestness and energy. The 
part of La Fiammina was treated in a very finished 
style; though she has not mush command of facial 
expression, her voice is sympathetic, and her manner 
attractive. Both Scipion and Andrieu were very 
good in the English lord and the romantic coxcomb; 
and Malle. Riel was especially charming in Laure, 
the pretty ingénue. ‘ Fiammina” dates from the 
12th March, 1857, when it was produced at the 
Francais, splendidly cast, being represented, among 
others, by MM. Geoffry, Delauney, Got, Bressant, 
Talbot, Mdlle. Judith, and Stella Colas. 

‘ Last Saturday afternoon’s performance at the 
Gaiety consisted of the Trial Scene from “ Pickwick” 
and “ Paul Pry.” It is proposed to revive Mr. 
Alfred Thompson's “ Aladdin the Second” for to- 
morrow afternoon. 


The revival of * Meg's Diversion” at the Strand 


which owes its being to a Mr. B. Rowe and a Mr. 
Alfred Collier for dialogue and music respectively. 
The plot is decidedly amusing. A charity-school, 
pump and parish-stocks have been founded by some 
benevolent party on conditions that all these shall 
be yearly ; and once a year must a weary traveller 
slake his thirst, and a vagrant be imprisoned by 
the feet: while the school must hold at least three 
scholars. The trust of this, charity is vested in the 
beadle, who disregards the important condition of the 
school. The schoolroom is empty and the beadle 
thrives on the trust-money. An itinerant photo- 
grapher who is bagged for the purpose of using the 
pump and stocks, detects the beadle’s imposture and 
resolves to be avenged ; so he disguises himself asa 
Charity Commissioner and comes to inspect the 
school. The beadle is in a quandary; but tries to 
escape the imminent exposure by dressing up his 
wife, son, and daughter as the scholars. The 
masquerade is discovered in either case, but peace 
is cemented between the parties, and the photo- 
grapher is bribed by the hand of the pretty daughter 
not to expose the beadle. The melodies which 
diversify this Bouffonerie are agreeable and attractive, 
especially a couple of ballads assigned to Mr. 
Arthur Cecil and Miss Fanny Holland. Both these 
artists fill their parts with considerable aplomb, 
and the former’s make up and characterisation of the 
School-inspector are excellent. Mr. Corney Grain 
is a marvellously good beadle; Mrs. German Reed 
is as usual beyond criticism, first as the Beadle’s 
wife and secondly as the pseudo-schoolgirl; and Mr. 
Alfred Reed, a clever outcome of the clever family, 
has made a successful début as the charity boy. 
Altogether this latest addition to the program of 
‘‘the Gallery” is well worth the reputation of that 
pleasant little entertainment-hall. 

The equestrian season closed at the Agricultural 
Hall on Saturday night, but the hall reopened on 
Monday for a single display of what is poetically 
termed “ Revels of the Athletes.” This enter- 
tainment consists of running, walking, and wrestling 
matches, and boxing by the best men of the day (by 
best the most skilful at ‘punching heads” being 
understood), with an assault at arms by sundry big 
Life Guardsmen, and trotting by divers small 
horses. 

On Wednesday evening the grand annual display 
by the members of the German Gymnastic Society 
took place at the ‘‘Turnhalle” or hall of the in- 
stitution in the Old St. Pancras Road, under the 
direction and leadership of Messrs. R. Schweizer, 
A. A. Stempel, Harrison, and Jones. The hall was 
gaily decked out for the occasion with flags and 
other decorations, and all the available space was 
filled by the members’ friends, a large proportion 
of whom were ladies. The display consisted of a 
nuniber of difficult feats in the arts of fencing, wrest- 
ling, boxing, and broadsword exercise, with perform- 
ances on the horizontal bar, storming-board, 
‘‘table,”” swing, and Indian club practice. In all 
these branches of athletics, as well as in a number of 
evolutions and exercises performed by the pupils 
en masse, great skill and agility was exhibited. The 
Pembroke Amateur Band performed a selection 
| of music during the evening, under the direction of 
| Herr Folkey, concluding with the air of ‘‘ Die Wacht 
jam Rhein,” which was received with prolonged 





enables Mr. Craven to resume his clever imper- ‘ applause. 


sonation of Jasper Pigeon with all the success which 


first distinguished it at the Royalty some years ago. | 
The comedy is as pleasant and profitable a little | 
piece as can be desired, full of genial wit and happy | 


homethrusts. Miss Ada Swanborough makes the | 


bright and mischievous Margaret a charming entity ; | 


Miss Fanny Hughes lends her valuable co-operation 
to the piece; Mr. W. Swanborough is entertaining | 
as the would-be philosopher and creator of character 
Astley Merton; and Mr. H. J. Tarner plays Jamy 
Crow with his usual quaintness. 


** Meg's Diversion” 
evidently delights the audience. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 
A musical proverb entitled “ Charity begins at 
home " has been placed before the frequenters of the 
Gallery of Dlustration. It is a merry little piece 
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MR. KUHE’S MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 





The second week of Mr. Kuhe’s Festival at 
| Brighton was even more successful than the first. 
Generally speaking, the audiences were larger, and 
at the performance of Friday evening, and Saturday 
morning, and at the “ Benefit” concert of Monday 
evening, the Dome was crowded in every part. On 
Saturday morning every available corner or passage 
was utilised, and on Monday night some two 
hundred people at least were turned away from the 
Church Street entrance, many more being content 
with standing room in the corridor. We continue 
our report from last week. 

On Ash Wednesday there was no performance. 
The special attraction of Thursday morning was the 








of Venice,” performed for the first time in Brighton 
and conducted by its composer, Mr. A. 8. Sullivan, 
As our readers may recollect, it was composed {or 
the Prince’s Theatre, at Manchester, where for the 
first time,—at least, in modern times,—the 
Masque referred to in the fifth and sixth scenog 
of the second act as taking place near Shylock’s 
house on the night on which the fair Jessica 
makes her escape from it was introduced. The 
Masque-music was a decided success, and 
Mr. Sullivan retired amidst a storm of applause, 
Friday night’s concert was devoted to music of g 
devotional character. Mozart’s ‘Twelfth Mass” 
occupied the 1st part; M. Gounod’s ‘* Lamentations 
of Jeremiah” (‘‘ Gallia”), composed for the open. 
ing of the International Exhibition, the 2nd; and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Hymn of Praise” the 3rd. The 
solos were sung, in the ‘ Mass,” by Madame 
Rudersdorff, Mdlle. Angéle, Mr. Nelson Varley, and 
Mr. Lewis Thomas; in the ‘ Lamentations,” by 
Mrs. Weldon; and in the ‘“ Lobgesang,” by Mdme, 
Rudersdorff, Mdlle. Angéle, and Mr. Nelson Varley; 
the choruses to each composition being taken by 
the members of the Brighton Sacred Harmonic 
Society. Mr. R. Taylor conducted the “* Mass ;” Mr, 
Kuhe (in the absence of M. Gounod) the “ Lamenta- 
tions ;”’ and Mr. Kingsbury the ‘‘ Hymn of Praise;” 
to which latter Mr. R. Taylor played the organ, 
The two concluding performances of the Festival, 
none were more successful, than that which comprised 
Handel's “Messiah” and ‘‘ Haydn’s “ Creation.” The 
“ Messiah’? was given on Saturday afternoon, when 
a crowded audience thronged the Dome. It may be 
questioned whether such an audience ever gathered 
in Brighton to hear Handel’s great work. The 
Dome was filled to the very doors. It may be 
questioned, too, whether the oratorio was ever 
heard with such effect in Brighton. From first to 
last it ‘* went’ perfectly. The chorus singing was 
marked by more refinement of manner than at 
any previous performance. The principal vocalists 
were Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle. Drasdil, 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. On 
Monday night, the ‘‘ Creation” was preceded by 
a ‘Hymn of Praise,” composed expressly for 
the Festival by Signor Badia, to commemo- 
rate the recovery of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. The composer conducted 
the work, which is written for solo vocalists, 
choir, orchestra, and organ. There is some inge- 
nious scoring, and the general effect of the perform- 
ance was good. Haydn's work was sung by Malle. 
Natalie Carola, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. Mr. Kuhe was recalled to the orchestra to 
acknowledge the prolonged plaudits which followed 
the close of the oratorio. The performance, with the 
Festival, was concluded by the singing of the 
National Anthem. On leaving the orchestra, Mr. 
Kingsbury had also a special tribute of acclamation. 

Mr. Kuhe intends to repeat his undertaking next 
year: indeed we may conclude that the annual 
Brighton Festival is now an established institution. 
In 1873 it is intended that Sir Michael Costa-should 
conduct his “ Eli;” Sir Julius Benedict will write 
expressly a new cantata entitled “4 Tale of Fairy- 
land,” and conduct it himself; and Sir William 
Sterndale Bennett will conduct his “ Woman of 
Samaria.” A Brighton paper states that Sir Michael 
Costa is to compose a new work for the next festi- 
val, but this is, we believe, an error. 








FRANCE. 





Pants, Feb. 20th. 

The well-graced author returns to fill the stage: 
Victor Hugo is back in his legitimate sphere; and 
“ Ruy Blas” has been revived at the Odéon. The 
announcement of this revival created as much 
excitement as though ‘‘ Ruy Blas” had been a new 
play, whereas it dates from 1838. The eagerness 
to be present the first night was something marvel- 
lous. From dawn on Monday there was a queue of 
patient admirers of the drama assembled at the pit 
entrance to the Odéon. From eight in the morning 
to eight in the evening did these unfortunates 


Incidental Music to t)je Masque in the * Merchant | stand huddled together in the hope of getting a few 
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pad places. Their patience did not, however, meet 
with the reward it amply merited, for when at 
length the doors were thrown open#it was announced 
that there was not a place anywhere in the theatre. 
Men who had got places for the first night boasted 
of the fact as proudly as if they had been invited 
to dine with a reigning personage. Poor M. Victor 
Hugo himself was so pestered by prayers, entreaties, 
and demands for tickets, that at last he had to 
drive the crowd away with summary eloquence. 
Inside every place was filled, and among the audience 
were Ministers or ex-Ministers of State, Deputies, 
men of letters, all the critics of Paris, and a crowd of 
well-to-do folk not particularly eminent. And what 
came they out for tosee? Scarcely the play itself— 
a much over-rated piece, nota bene, though contain- 
ing fine denunciatory verse. Not “ Ruy Blas” 
itself, which is extravagantly improbable—unreason- 
able, in fact; but a row, which “ Ruy Blas” was 
expected to produce. As the theatre is in the 
Quartier Latin, it was expected that the students 
would make a demonstration in favour of Hugo, the 
recent ‘* Red” candidate for Paris; to be followed 
by an equally violent counter-demonstration against 
the great poet and romance writer by those opposed 
to him in politics. Great precautions against any 
possible breach of the peace had been taken, for not 
only was there a very strong force of sergents-de- 
ville in attendance at the Odéon itself, but a company 
of the Republican Guards was under arms in their 
barracks hard by, in the Rue de Tournon. Results 
falsified expectations: not a hiss was heard when 
the curtain rose; not a note of disrespect for Victor 
Hugo, or the principles which he advocates, was 
raised at the close. The densely-crowded audience 
listened with profoundly admiring stillness to the 
dialogue, though not a few must have mused 
enviously on the change in men and manners—ay, 
and in old illusions—since that year of ’38, when 
“ Ruy Blas” was written. The chef d’cuvre of the 
Republican dreamer and poet-visionary cuts both 
ways now. It was written before Hugo had made 
the discovery of his being a profound politician, and 
made himself the patron and friend of the revolution- 
ary canaille and its fuglemen. One of his heroes at 
the time was Napoleon I., and the political allusions 
in the drama, though possibly directed against the 
juste miliew Government, fall with tenfold force 
on the reformers of the Rochefort type, and the 
politicians of the order of the men of September. 
Of course there are lines which the audience on 
Monday night took as reflecting on the Government 
of the present day, but which are equally applicable 
to Imperial or Royal or Republican rule, at the 
taste and fancy of the listener. Thus the lines of 
Ruy Blas’s famous tirade against selfish ministers 
may be read any way :— 

O ministres intégres ! 
Conseillers vertueux! voila votre fagon 
De servir, serviteurs qui pillez la maison ! 
Done vous n’avez pas honte et vous choisissez l’heure, 
L’heure sombre ov |’Espagne agonisante pleure ! 
Done vous n’avez ici pas d’autres intéréts 
Que d’emplir votre poche et vous enfuir aprés ! 
Soyez fiétris, devant votre pays qui tombe, 
Fossoyeurs qui venez le voler dans sa tombe ! 


While here again is a withering denunciation by 
Don César of Sallust’s proposal to blast a woman's 
reputation—a passage easily applicable to those who 
have vilely lampooned the Empress. 


Celui qui bassement et tortueusement 

Se venge, ayant le droit de porter une lame 

Noble, par une intrigue, homme sur une femme, 
Et qui, né gentilhomme, agit en alguazil, 

Celui-la fiit-il grand de Castille,—fat-il 

Et marquis et vicomte et fils des anciens preux, 
N’est pour moi qu’un maraud sinistre et tenebreux 
Que je voudrais pour prix de sa lacheté vile 

Voir pendre & quatre clous au gibet de la ville. 


The curious thing is that Victor Hugo, after his 
open patronage of, and association with, M. Roche- 
fort, should have kept these lines in. I can fancy 
the Bonapartists applauding them, but I must 
candidly confess that I don’t see how the Hugolatres 
could fail to detect that they were complimentary 
to the author of ‘ Badinguette” and other speci- 
mens of the literature of the gutter. 


It may not be necessary to describe the plot of 
** Ruy Blas” to some of your readers, who remember 
Fechter in an English version. But all have not 
seen Fechter, or Hugo’s play either; and for their 
benefit I will briefly run over the incidents. A 
mean noble at the Spanish court, Don Salluste, has 
lost his office, owing, as he supposes, to the dislike 
of the Queen, and he determines to be revenged 
upou her; and for this purpose he‘ thinks of 
availing himself of the service of his cousin, Don 
César de Bazan, who, having run through his 
fortune, and been for some years the ¢émpanion of 
thieves and Bohemians, is supposed to be ready for 
any villany. But Don Salluste has mistaken his 
man. Don César, though a scamp, is a gentleman 
at heart. So when Don Salluste offers to pay his 
debts and restore him to the splendours of his early 
career, if he will only do his dirty work, and ruin 
the reputation of the Queen, he is met with that 
indignant refusal quoted above. Disappointed in 
finding a convenient instrument in Don César, Don 
Salluste has him kidnapped and sold to the Barbary 
pirates, and having discovered that whenever the 
Queen passes, his footman, an old Bohemian 
starved into wearing a livery, looks melancholy, he 
concludes he is in love with her, and determines to 
make him the tool of his revenge. He introduces 
him.at Court as Don César de Bazan, and all the 
old fogies recognise ‘‘the Claimant’ at once. 
Thereon exit Don Salluste, only to reappear at 
the end of the piece. This lackey, who starts 
as an homme incompris, turns out a_ political 
genius. In a very short space of time, by favonr 
of the. Queen, who knows and returns his 
passion—all, understand, on principles so strictly 
Platonic that not a word of love passes all the 
while between them—gets to be Prime Minister, 
and the public is given to understand displays 
great talents for government. But his career asa 
reformer is cut short by the return of Don Salluste, 
by whom the Prime Minister, the man of genius, 


life and death, submits to be treated as if he still 





“ Ah—Napoleonism !” growled one portion of the 
audience, making their own application. ‘ Ah— 
those cursed Legitimists!’” muttered another por- 
tion; while a third thought of Gambetta and 
applauded vehemently the invective, and a fourth 
was confident Thiers was meant. In fact a burst 
from all sides alike saluted the foregoing speech, for 
it was sufficiently «‘ all round” to please everybody. 
From that moment all danger of a senseless political 
manifestation disappeared, and all the auditors, 

with one accord, put aside politics for the 
nonce, and gave themselves up to the enjoyment of 
the piece. I have said the allusions cut all round. 
Here for example is a speech which Imperialists may 
apply to their Emperor, though the speaker refers to 
Charles V :— 

——O géant! se peut-il que tu dormes ? 


On vend ton sceptre au poids! un tas de nains 
difformes 

Se taillent des pourpoints dans ton manteau de roi, 

Et l’aigle Impérial qui jadis sous ta loi 

Couvrait le monde entiér de tonnerre et de flamme 

Ouit, pauvre oiseau plumé, dans leur marmite infame. 


not be believed, even were he to denounce him 





the destroyer of abuses, the man who has power of 


wore plush; at his bidding he allows the Queen to 
|be entrapped into a nocturnal visit to his house, 
which must for ever destroy her character, and Don 
Salluste attends to gloat over the distress of both. 
But this is more than Ruy Blas can stand; he 
denounces the villain in strong but extremely melo- 
dramatic terms, and plucking his sword from his 
side, pushes him into a closet, and there puts an 
end to him. But though a great statesman, his 
mind is so sensitive that he cannot possibly 
reconcile himself to existence after Bg stene Cis eliest of came of tho: heany gets.” The soennd 
has been made aware of his menial capacity; 
he swallows poison, and dies after hearing 
the confession of the Queen's love. This 
is the plot—wildly improbable and motiveless—full 
of glaring contradictions, especially as regards the 
subserviency of the Prime Minister to his former 
master, who has not the slightest claim upon him, 
and whose story of Ruy Blas’s origin would probably 


Still the piece contains magnificent lines, and the 
acting was very fine—the Ruy Blas of Lafontaine a 
splendid impersonation, He was well supported by 


Mdlle. Bernhardt as the Queen, and the scenes 
wherein they appeared together produced enthusi- 
astic cheering. The comic scene in the fourth act, 
however, with the real Don César de Bazan, was 
far from a success for Mélingue, who in this part 
was nearly unanimously pronounced to be un- 
equal to his great and well-deserved reputation 
as an actor, M. Mélingue is better fitted for 


mouths it too much as Don Salluste's rascally 
cousin. The fifth and last act, in which occurs 
the wonderfully effective scene of the discovery 
by Don Salluste of the unfortunate Queen in 
the apartments of Ruy Blas, again gave Malle. 
Bernhardt an opportunity of rare acting. At the 
point where Ruy Blas snatches the pen from the 
hand of the Queen, who is about to sign the 
document which would link her fate to that of her 
lackey for over, the applause was loud and long- 
continued, Equally successful was the concluding 
scene of the murder of Don Salluste by Ruy Blas, 
and the latter’s suicide. When the curtain fell 
there was a well-deserved call for Mdlle. Bernhardt 
and M. Lafontaine. I do not know whether tho 
success of this revival will form a precedent for 
Hugo’s plays; but were that great master of the 
Romantic school to occupy the stage for a season, 
the example would be beneficial to French dra- 
matists. 

‘Le Docteur Rose,” opera bouffe in three acts 
and four tableaux by Ricci, is the last contribution 
to the Bouffes Parisiens. It is a cheerful little 
work, not outrageously rampant in its fun, but still 
bright, with pleasant melodies. The Pink Doctor 
is so called from his dress, which is not the “ pink ” 
of hunting men—otherwise scarlet-—but real rose 
colour, from top to toe; and his nature is also rosy 
and joyous. He is further delighted at having 
discovered, as he claims, the secret of byinging the 
dead to life. This old gentleman is eh er of 
a charming young lass, Giacomina by name, with 
whom he is desperately in love, and would like to 
marry. Zeroli, a handsome tenor singer, is the 
idol of all the Venetian ladies, but he is enamoured 
of the cantatrice, with whom he performs nightly, 
the haughty La Gardinella, and to her he remains 
faithful. The wife of the Doge even has con- 
descended to permit him to be presented to her, but 
her terrible husband is furious, and Zeroli is forced 
to hide himself, as he guesses that his fate will be 
death if captured by the all-powerful governor of 
Venice. He takes refuge in the house of the 
doctor Capsulo, where Giacomina persuades him to 
counterfeit being dead, so that the doctor’s system 
produces wonderful results, much to the old man’s 
satisfaction and scientific delight. But a price is 
set upon the head of the fugitive, and all persons 
offering shelter to the young man are to be hung. 
La Gardinella forgets her lover and marries, while 
Zeroli finds that he adores and is adored in return 
by Giacomina. The Pink Doctor, fearing the rage 
of the Doge, wants to get rid of the tenor in order to 
gain the 1.eward, and is about to assassinate him 
when he finds out that the young man is his “ long- 
lost son;” so he gives his permission for him to 
marry his ward, obtains his pardon, and all ends 
happily. Desiré is very good as the jovial doctor, 
and the other characters, unsatisfactory as they are, 
are all enacted with the energy and verve for which 
the troupe of this little theatre is renowned. The 
scenery includes some correct and handsome views 
of Venice, and the costumes are all rich and in 
excellent taste. The mise-en-sctne is ambitious, as 
the small size of the stage mars in no slight degree 


evening a practicable gondola refused to work, and 
the actors were obliged to make their exits and 
entrances by walking in the water. 
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WAGNER’S METHODIN “LOHENGRIN,.” 

Richard Wagner unites, as no composer has 
done before him, the two poles of efficiency and 
vacuity, of high expression and triviality of power 
in the use of artistic means, and absolute forget- 
fulness of them. Ful), robust, effective, dar- 
ing, when he treats whole masses of voices 
and instruments, Wagner is empty, colourless, 
wearisome, heavy, monotonous, and sometimes 
vulgar in the music which he puts in the 
mouths of his characters. Let it not be sup- 
posed that I intend to diseuss his melodic 
inspiration here, to decide whether or not he 
gives new forms to melody; I limit myself to 
the assertion that in the melopea, in musico- 
dramatic recitative, in that intrinsic part, which 
according to Wagner should constitute the famous 
‘future school’ of art, he is wanting in force of 
creation, contrasts of colours, dramatic truth. 
Wagner appears a Lilliputian when he exhibits 





himself in his profession of ‘ futurist,” while he 
rises to a colossal height, boldly advances with | 
the steps of a giant, shows himself capable of | 
great conceptions, of intrepid flights, when he | 
contents himself with the modest character of a 


great maestro, as other famous composers have 


done before him. I do not mean to say that he | 
imitates this or that school, this or that author. | 
No: his truly fine pieces bear an especial stamp ; | 
move in a peculiar manner; display an astonish- | 


ing sonority, and hitherto unheard-of boldness. 
Great artist that he is, he possesses a character 
that is his own, and that of no one else as have 
done all the more or less great masters, who left 
the old track to open a fresh pathway. 

But while maintaining his own personality, 
Wagner is obliged, in the culminating points of 
his operas, to do precisely as others have done, 
for the sitmple reason that in art certain laws-— 
fixed, indisputable, and not to be cancelled— 
exist, which are the essence of art itself. In 
Lohengrin” we find the musical and dramatic 
action developing itself in great pictures, while 
the sensations depicted by entire masses—artists, 
chorus, orchestra together—reverberate in the 
mass of auditors; but the principal characters of 
the drama seem reduced to the condition of parts 
written merely to fill up. In ‘ Lohengrin,” 
while we share the enthusiasm of the knights of 
Saxony and Brabant on the apparition of the 
MysticSwan, and admire many powerful orchestral 
pages, we remain indifferent to the loves of Elsa 
and Lohengrin, to the malice and rage of Ortrude 
and Telramond ; we find it difficult to understand 
the feelings of the actors (except while reading 
the libretto), because they are depicted in ran | 
feeble colours; because the recitatives resemble 
each other so much, and are merely conventional, | 
while they ought to bear the principal weight of 
the development of the drama, since according to 
Wegeer this forms an essential part of his school. 

It would be difficult to pronounce a conscien- 
tious judgment on the problem—whether this 
want of expression in individual dramatic life be 
powerlessness, or a pre-conceived system, or 
powerlessness masked by system; but this open, 
undeniable contradiction between the Wagnerian 
idea and the result obtained, is a great, a striking 
one. On hearing Wagner we are not moved by 
pleasurable sensations, but rather by those of 
astonishment and wonder; your heart is not 
tenderly touched, your nerves are violently 
shaken. Little by little, Wagner approaches 
you, entangles you in his toils, magnetizes, 
transports you; the beating of the heart grows 
fainter; the blood rushes violently to the brain ; 
at a certain point of sonority, it bounds with such 
an impetus that it excites you to convulsive, 
involuntary exclamation. It is certain that to 
produce such sensations, a powerful mind is 
necessary (and no one denies Wagner's possession 
of this); and if we add to powerful the epithet 
diabolical, we shall still remain within the limits 
of the truth. 

After the beautiful salutation of Lohengrin to 
the Swan, the reply of the chorus, the long 
subsequent recitatives, the duet between Lohen- 
grin and Bisa, comes a fine prayer, intoned by the 
king, taken up asa cniabet by the singers, and 
then by the chorus, with increased effect, yet 
with economy of meane. Tho prayer strikes 
me as superior to the swan scene, to the intro- 
duction even—it seems to me the best thing in 
the opera. ‘The phrase is large, grandiose, effect- 
tive, inspired. Then comes the duet, the return 














of thanks to heaven, the conqueror’s triumph, 
filled with the great Wagnerian sonority, bril- 
liantly closing the first act. In the second agt we 
navigate the open Sea of Future Music; the 
masses have disappeared, the drama of inward 
feeling comes to the surface; but if the poet 
clearly figured this to himself, the maestro 
did not; an abuse of modulations, rhythms, 
commenced but to be broken off, a tremolo of 
the string instruments, an incessant lament of 
the wood instruments, a constant cadence of the 
voices, make of the duet between Ortrude and 
Telramond as of that between Elsa and Ortrude, 
an insupportable continuity of wearisome oppres- 
sion. I will not mention melody here—twould 
be blasphemy; but here is not one ray of 
inspiration. Where, where is the dramatic reci- 
tative of which Wagner is the prophet? If this 
be it, then I do not hesitate to declare that 
nothing can be more flat, more ordinary; 
this is no more, no less than common recitative, 
prolonged to an intolerable length. And the 
worst of it is, that the drama—the poem—is so 
badly seconded by the music, that it is not 
possible to interest the audience in the action 
here. Through the whole of this interminable 
scene I found but one fine passage. It is the close 
of the duet between Ortrude and Telramoni— 
happy phrase in F sharp minor; the two voices 
moving in the octave—where, furious from the 
thirst for revenge, they curse heaven and eartb, 
God and man. The effect of this is so horribly 
true, that a friend of mine, a learned musical 
dilletante, remarks that it deserved to have been 
adopted by the Communists as their hymn of 
destruction. ‘This second act closes with a re- 
ligious march, to the sound of which Elsa advances 
towards the church, where her nuptials with 
Lohengrin, are to be celebrated. Ortrude opposes 
the heroine’s progress. T'elramond attempts to 
oppose that of Lohengrin, accusing him of sorcery ; 
but he is contemptuously driven away—the 
wedding group proceeds onwards, the people 
rejoice, the sound of the organ swells above the 
voice of the chorus ;—and yet, with the exception 
of the religious march, this scene does not offer 
any remarkable features. 

The third act also commences with a prelude, 
Wagner says, in his libretto: ‘An orchestral 
introduction, descriptive of the joy of a nuptial 
festival.” He has succeeded to the full. This 
sonorous, striking, beautiful page of instrumental 
composition was re-demanded amid transports of 
enthusiastic applause. Then comes the wedding 
chorus :—light, pleasing music, appropriate to 
the situation ;—then the great love duet between 
Elsa and Lohengrin. Ah! what bitter disen- 
chantment! the prelude prepares us for different 
strains; are these the accents that should fall 
from the lips of newly-married lovers? Poor 
Elsa ! surely she must have foreseen in this first 
interview the life of ineffable ennui that lay 
before her. The first part of the third act closes 
with the death of Telramond. An annotation in 
the libretto surprised me: ‘ Lohengrin pulls the 
bell-rope.” Is it possible that in the first half 
of the tenth century they had bell-ropes, and the 
relative little bells? My historical research will 
not suffice to answer the question; I leave to 
Wagner the responsibility of the bell, which at 
that period was doubtless the bell of the future. 

The last scene carries us once more to the 
banks of the Scheld; the king, the court, warriore, 
trumpeters, accompany Lohengrin, who conducts 
them to battle. But he must leave them; 
betrayed by his wife,—who contrary to her vow, 
has asked his name,—and drawn back by super- 
human powers to his mystical dwelling-place, he 
declares his origion and rank amid general 
emotion. Lohengrin’s story, woven on the same 
theme as that of the prelude to the first act, is 
highly effective, as is the entire close of the opera. 

This ‘ Lohengrin" exhibits the nullity of 
individual dramatic life, the great power of 
massed forces. Sorrow and joy, love and hatred, 
are narrated to the public, but not felt by the 
actors. Song is utterly, completely banished; in 
the fullest acceptance of the word, whatever the 
partisans of this style of recited drama may 
declare. Setting entirely aside the question of 
rival powers in regard to flow of ideas, elevation 
of style, charm, feeling, we find that the Italian 
maestros, long before Wagner, gave the recitative 
a dramatic force such as he has never yet even 
equalled. I need only to point to the recitatives 
in “ William Tell,” those in the first and last acts 
of “ Norma,” in “ Macbeth,” on the apparition of 
the dagger, those of “ Rigoletto” when he curses 
his fate, ete., sketches dictated by lofty philo- 
sophy and a profoand knowledge of human nature 
and the highest principles of art. 


= 
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Round the Worl in 1870; an Account of a Brief 
Tour made through India, China, Japan, Cali. 
fornia and South America. By A.D. Cantisiz, 
B.A. London: Kine and Co. 1872, 

If Mr. Carlisle’s tour was brief, no one can call jt 
short. No doubt he got round the world in rather 
hurried fashion ; nevertheless he must needs hayg 
seen much, and have much that is interesting to 
tell, We wish his manner were as direct as hig 
journey. He seems to have lost no time in cireum. 
navigating Earth; but he loses some time in 
telling us his story. His book is in many places too 
circumstantial, partakes too much of the handbook 
character; in many places it goes over ground 
traversed before with better effect. And this cir. 
cumstantiality is all the more dispensable inasmuch 
as the author merely traced the boundary-line of the 
places he yisited—seldom penetrated tho interior, 
and therefore only gained an outline knowledge 
of the lands. Nevertheless portions of the book 
are vividly written, especially the chapter on 
California. In China the competitive examina. 
tion system impressed Mr. Carlisle with an awful 
portent of ‘‘ what we are coming to.” There ig 
an Examination Hall in eyery city in the empire; 
and Mr. Carlisle visited that in Canton. Once 
every year there is a general examination held in 
this hall for candidates from the whole province of 
Quan-tung: degrees are conferred, and though the 
rewards are purely honorary, they often serve 4g 
recommendations for a Chinaman applying for a 
public post under Government. The process of 
examination is q dreadfully severe one, physically 
at least; and a Chinese candidate, not of the 
strongest frame, must dread the ordeal far moro 
than the most nervous victim of Oxford ‘ Greats” 
or of a Cambridge Tripos. The halls are divided 
into a large number of cells, from three to four feet 
in width, five or six feet in depth, and the same in 
height, The Canton Hall contains no fewer than 
8600 of these little boxes, A plank stretched 
across each cell sorves for the candidate’s seat; a 
second plank, rather broader, for his desk, He 
enters his cell at the commencement of the exami- 
nation, and is never allowed to leave it for any 
purpose whatever through the three days of the 
ordeal. It is not surprising that many suffer 
severely from such treatment, and it is said that 
in every examination several candidates die in their 
cells, It is to be hoped that the latter are admitted 
to a “post-mortem.” Mr. Carlisle gives some 
funny specimens of Pigeon English. A China- 
man being asked why his countrymen made 40 
ignoble a retreat from the Bogue Forts the moment 
the English troops appeared, naively replied, 
“How can Chinaman stay when Inglisman come in? 
No hab got room for two piecey man; number 
one man come in, number two man go out.” From 
China the transition to Japan is strongly marked. 
In the native quarters of Nagasaki all is different 
from the natiye quarters of Canton. Instead of 
narrow streets lined with brick-built shops and 
houses, we have in Japan broad well-laid roads 
running between picturesque rows of wooden houses 
not unlike Swiss cottages of one floor only. Instead 
of the eager, bustling activity which reigns supreme 
in Chinese towns, there is here an air of quiet 
business and well-to-do contentment. Instead of 
the guttural voices and harsh accents which fall 
upon one’s ear whenever Chinamen are within 
earshot, the sounds heard here are those of a soft, 
rich language, almost as liquid and as full of vowels 
as Italian. Instead of the yellow legs and faces, 
the blue hanging gowns, the pendant pig-tails, we 
see small and well-knit men, with bronze com- 
plexions, dark gowns girt up at the waist, and hair 
dressed close to the head, This style of dressing 
the hair is very unique and neat in appearance. 
It consists merely in shaving close a broad slip 
down the centre of the crown, gathering in at the 
back of the head the side hair, tufting it with the 
assistance of much pomade into a short rope of 
solid cylinder, and laying this along the oentre of 
the shaven space, cutting it short off at the distance 
of a couple of inches from the forehead. It is the 
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almost universal fashion among the men of all 
ranks in Japan. And then, instead of the flat-faced 
women of the Flowery Land, clad in stiff dresses 
which reach up to the throat, and hang down 
straight and flat to the ankles, we see the aquiline 
noses, florid complexions, and graceful costumes of 
the women of Kiu-Sin. Their short and slight 
figures are tastefully dressed in loose-sleeved gowns, 
which open in front over inner vests, and are girdled 
at the waist by broad silk bands, of neat pattern and 
pright colours. These bands are folded up behind 
into a large bow, giving an effect not unlike that of 
the ‘“‘ panniers”’ of arecent English fashion ; indeed, 
who shall say, as Mr, Carlisle suggests, that the 
English fashion was not introduced from this 
costume of Niphon ? 

The author takes us with him into a sulphur bath 
in Japan, an ‘enjoyment experienced after a severe 
soaking. 


The rain has been coming down in torrents ever 
gince early morning, and our path, leading up the 
side of a valley, and winding in and out of wooded 
ravines, is for the time a watercourse. We rather 
envy the costume of our coolies, with their single 
cape, their bare legs and straw sandals, for all that 
our civilised clothes do for us to get speedily soaked, 
and, by clinging to us, remind us constantly that we 
are wet through. Seven miles of up-hill work bring 
us to the desired village, with its clean and pleasant- 
looking tea-houses. At the porch of one of them 
is the *‘ okomosan’’ (landlady) and her ‘+ moosmés,”’ 
ready to welcome the drowned-looking foreigners. 
It is a luxury to repair at once to one of the bath- 
rooms in the house, pull out a plug which lets in 
some warm sulphur-water fresh from the natural 
spring, and agree mentally with the doctor of Yoko- 
hama, that it is good for our health to visit some of 
the mineral waters. We pass the afternoon in 
watching the gradual clearance of the weather, and 
the opening view down the misty valley; in admir- 
ing the gorgeous azalea in the garden of the tea- 
house; and in making bargains with several women 
who come in with stores of the neat and pretty 
woodwork, comprising cabinets, boxes, trays, paper- 
cutters, and toys, for which many of these mountain 
villages are famous. The weather clears during the 
night, and early next morning we are off on foot for 
Ashinoyu, a village higher up among the hills, and 
known chiefly for its strong sulphur waters. A walk 
of three miles, all up hill, and affording fine views 
of the surrounding mountains, brings us to this 
small Harrogate of Japan; and, indeed, were one 
taken there blindfolded, and set down in the little 
open space which surrounds the covered baths, one 
could hardly help guessing oneself to be in the 
Yorkshire Spa-room, for there is the identical odour, 
as of rotten eggs, equally strong in the two. The 
baths are filled directly from natural springs, and 
are very hot, the thermometer standing in them at 
109 degrees. Several natives go through their bath- 
ing as we rest foran hour in the verandah of a tea- 
house: they seem to come to the waters chiefly for 
rheumatic complaints and general debility. 


The Californian record has several points of 
interest. At San Francisco the fact of the day 
being eight hours later in commencing than in 
Europe, gives a factitious advantage*to messen- 
gers who have the advantage of the electric 
telegraph. Thus events which in Europe occur at 
noon can be flashed to San Francisco so as to reach 
there at four in the morning, and to come ont in 
the newspaper by breakfast time, as going to happen. 
Mr. Carlisle read ‘on a San Francisco contents-bill, 
“The Emperor Napoleon will declare war to-day.” 
He had already declared it, but the moment when 
it was declared had not reached California, so that 
the event, chronologically considered, was still to be. 
In the same way a Times’ leader can reappear, on the 
day of its issue, in a Californian morning sheet. 





The Lancet states that Sir William Paget has 
been summoned to attend the Prince of Wales, 
whom the affection of the hip again threatens with 
unpleasant consequences. Our medical con- 
temporary bids us therefore be prepared for the 
disappointment of the Prince's absence fro 
Tuesday’s ceremonial, 
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Groner III. anp tHe Acror.—One of Quick's 
laments was the non-observance of a promise 
implied to him by George III. In the early part 
of that monarch’s reign, Quick was walking in the 
park with his infant daughter, when the King 
escorted by his horseguards, came through; the 
child, alarmed at the noise and the appearance of 
the military, ran from her father, and attempting to 
get through the rails got fastened between them. 
Her sereams and her father’s endeavours to extri- 
cate her, attracted the notice of his Majesty; the 
carriage was stopped, and the actor presently heard 
an exclamation ‘‘ Quick ! ac Quick ! what's the 
matter ?—head through the rails—bad that—very 
bad—gently, gently, Quick!’ Whether in conse- 
quence of this advice or not, the child’s caput was 
extracted, and she stood weeping and curtseying 
before her soverign. ‘Good girl—don’t ery, don’t 
ery—be a good girl, and you shall be a maid of 
honour when you are old enough.” So saying, his 
Majesty returned to his carriage. This, which was 
& mere passing word to appease a erying child, 
Quick treasured as a sacred promise, and to his 
latest hour regretted that he had neyer had an 
opportunity of getting King George alone, in which 
ease he said, “she would have been maid of 
honour, and I whatever his Majesty pleased to make 
me. Quick was one of the vainest of a vain race.— 
‘* Representative Actors.” By W. Clark Russell. 

Mernop oF THe Enouisu Drama.-—Neither in 
in Greece, nor Italy, nor Spain, nor France, has an 
art been seen which tried so boldly to express the 
soul, with the soul’s most intimate relations—the 
truth and the whole truth. How did they succeed, 
and what is this new art which confounds all ordi- 
nary rules? It is an art for all that, since it is 
natural ; a great art, since it embraces more things, 
and that more deeply than others do, like the art of 
Rembrandt and Rubens; but like theirs, it is a 
Teutonic art, and one whose every step is in con- 
trast with these of classical art. What the Greeks 
and Romans, the originators of the latter, sought in 
everything, was propriety and order, monuments, 
statues, and paintings, the theatre, eloquence and 
poetry ; from Sophocles to Racine, they shaped all 
their work in the same mould, and attained beauty 
by the same method. In the infinite entanglement 
and complexity of things, they grasped a small num- 
ber of simple ideas, which they embraced in a small 
number of simple representations, so that the vast 
confused vegetation of life is presented to the mind 
from that time forth, pruned and reduced, and 
perhaps easily embraced by a single glance. A 
square of walls with rows of similar columns, a sym- 
metrical group of draped or undraped forms ; a young 
upright man raising one arm; a wounded warrior 
who will not return to the camp, though they beseech 
him ; this, in their noblest epoch, was their archi- 
tecture, their painting, their sculpture, and their 
theatre. No poetry but a few sentiments slightly 
complex, always natural, not toned down, intelligible 
to all; no eloquence, but a contiguous argument, a 
limited vocabulary, the loftiest ideas brought down 
to their sensible origin, so that children can under- 
stand such eloquence and feel such poetry; and in 
this sense they are classical. In the hands of 
Frenchmen, the last inheritors of the simple art, 
these great legacies of antiquity undergo no change. 
If poetic genius is less, the structure of mind has 
not altered. Racine puts on the stage a unique 
action, whose details he proportions, and whose 
course he regulates ; no incident, nothing unforeseen, 
no appendices or incongruities; no secondary in- 
trigue. The subordinate parts are effaced; at the 
most four or five principal characters, the fewest 
possible ; the rest, reduced to the condition of confi- 
dants, take the tone of their masters, and merely 
reply to them. All the scenes are held together, 
and flow insensibly one into the other; and every 
scene, like the entire piece, has its order and pro- 
gress. Tho tragedy is detached symmetrically and 
clear from the midst of human life, like a complete 
and solitary temple which limns its regular outline 
on the luminous azure of the sky. In England all 
is different. All that the French call proportion and 
fitness is wanting ; Englishmen do not trouble them- 
selves about them, they do not need them. There 
is no unity; they leap suddenly over twenty years, 
or five hundred leagues, There are twenty scenes 
in an act—we stumble without preparation from one 
to the other, from tragedy to buffoonery ; usually it 
appears as though the action gained no ground ; the 
characters waste their time in conversation, dream- 
ing, expanding their parts, We were moyed, 
anxious for the issue, and here they bring us in 

uarrelling servants, jovers making poetry. Even 
the dialogue and speeches, which one would think 
ought particularly to be of a regular and continued 
flow of engrossing ideas, remain stagnant, or are 
scattered in windings 





every phrase that we have made a step. There are 
none of those solid pleadings, none of those probing 
discussions, which moment by moment add reason 
to reason, objection to objeetion; one would say 
that they only knew how to scold, to repeat them- 
selves, and to mark time. And the disorder is as 
great in genoral as it is in particular things. They 
heap a whole reign, a complete war, an entire novel, 
into a drama; they cut up into scenes an English 
chronicle or an Italian novel: to this their art is 
reduced ; the events matter little ; whatever they are 
they accept them. They have no idea of progressive 
and unique action. Two or three actions connected 
endwise, or entangled one within another, two or 
three incomplete endings badly contrived and opened 
up again; no machinery but death, scattered right 
and left and unforeseen ; such is the logic of their 
method. The fact is, that our logic, the Latin, 
fails them.—History of English Literature. By 
H. A. Taine. 

Harp-vr.—I now went through the streets; 
nobody knew me; and I was quite forlorn. I then 
bethought myself of having read in a newspaper in 
Odense the name of an Italian, Siboni, who was the 
director of the Academy of Music in Copenhagen. 
Everybody had praised my voice; perhaps he would 
assist me for its sake ; if not, then that very evening 
I must seck out the master of some vessel who 
would take me home again. At the thoughts of the 
journey home I became still more violently excited, 
and in this state of suffering I hastened to Siboni’s 
house. It happened that very day that he hada 
large party to dinner; our celebrated composer 
Weyse was there, the poet Baggesen, and other 
guests. The housekeeper opened the door to me, 
and to her I not only related my wish to be engaged 
asasinger, but also the whole history of my life. 
She listened to me with the greatest sympathy, and 
then she left me. I A. a long time, and she 
must have been repeating to the company the 
greater part of what I had said, for, in a while, the 
door opened, and all the guests came out and looked 
at me. They would have me to sing, and Siboni 
heard me attentively, I gave some scenes ont of 
Holberg, and repeated a few poems; and then, all 
at once, the sense of my unhappy condition so 
overcame me that I burst into tears; the whole 
company applauded. ‘I prophesy,” said Baggesen, 
‘* that one day something will come out of him; but 
do not be vain when, some day, the whole public 
shall applaud thee!” And thon he added something 
about pure, true nature, and that this is too often 
destroyed by years and by intercourse with mankind. 
I did not understand it all, I believed ary 
every man’s word and that all wished me well; 
did not keep a thought to myself, but always spoke 
it right out. Siboni promised to cultivate my voice, 
and that I therefore should succeed as singer at the 
Theatre Royal. It made me very happy; I laughed 
and wept; and as the housekeeper led me out and 
saw the excitement under which I laboured, sho 
stroked my cheeks, and said that on the following 
day I should go to Professor Weyse, who meant to 
do something for me, and upon whom I could 
depend.—The Story of My Life. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. 

Ounious Opiiviousnesa.—Mathews was one day 
invited to dine at the house of a friend at Chiswick, 
where Moody, once a celebrated actor, was to bo of 
the party. Moody had long left the stage; and Was 
then a very old, but very fine remnant of what he 
had been. During dinner he talked with great ani- 
mation; brought back his theatrical reminiscences, 
and, in short, exhibited no sign whatever of mental 
decay. Mathews exerted himself to amuse this 
Nestor of the boards, and was honoured by the 
declaration ‘that Garrick himself was not greater 
in what he did,” At length Moody was eaked for a 
song; he complied, singing in strong though uneyen 
tones the old Scottish ‘We're a’ noddin,” which, 
however, he gave with a strong Irish accent. When 
he had reached nearly the end of the second verse, 
he suddenly stopped. All waited awhile, thinking 
that he was pausing to revive his memory, At 
length his host gently said, ‘Mr. Moody, I 
afraid the words have escaped you.” ‘ Words, sir 
what words?” asked the old man, with a look of 
great surprise. ‘The words of your song.” ‘Song! 
what song, sir?” “ The rest of the song you have 
been so kind as to favour us with—' We're a’ noddin,’ 
of which you have sung one verse.’ ‘* Heaven bless 
you, sir!"’ said Moody, hastily, I have not sung a 
song these ten years, and shall never sing n: 
Tam too old to sing, sir!” ‘ Well, but you have 
been singing, and very well, too,” To this Moody, 
with agitation and earnestness, re , No, no, 
sir; I have not sung for years. ng is out of 
the question at my time of life.” All looked at each 
other, and then at the old man, who exhibited in his 
face and manner such an evident unconsciousness 
that it was felt unfit to advert + Apt pr to the 
subject. This was an affecting ence of partial 
decay.— Representative Actors’ By W. Olark 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1872. 








We regret to learn that there is no improvement 
in Mr. Liston’s health. 





The first performance of ‘‘ Daniel Manin" at the 
Chatelet is fixed for next week. 





Dickens's ‘‘ Oliver Twist” is nowjbeing published 
as a feuilleton in a French newspaper. 





We hear that a society is being formed for the 
protection of the amusements of the people. 





Mr. Fechter has been engaged by Messrs. Webster 
and Chatterton to appear at the Adelphi Theatre for 
twenty-four nights. 





Miss Carlotta Leclerq has appeared as Rosalind 
in “ As You Like It,” at the Globe, Boston. Miss 
Meblig is also in Boston. 





The Holborn Theatre, we understand, will shortly 
open under the management of Mr. Frank Musgrave. 
Its specialty will be opera bouffe. 





A dramatic novelty entitled, ‘‘ Beethoven,” lately 
produced in Milan is said by the Lombardia to 
comprise a “ profound study of German Geist.” 





La Comédie announces that the French Ladies’ 
Fund benefit at St. James’s Theatre produced 
100,000 francs! Our contemporary has added a 
cipher to the sum. 





The Milanese journals remark that Count Beust 
enjoys good music amazingly, and that at the 
representation of Verdi's “Aida” he applauded 
like any other mortal. 





At the close of ‘ Genevitve de Brabant," (which 
however still runs merrily) another opera bouffe 
adapted by Mr. Farnie will be placed upon the 
stage of the Philharmonic Theatre. 

A comedy by Mr. Anthony Trollope will in course 
of time be produced at the Gaiety. The further 
novelty of an adaptation from Thackeray is also 
in projection at the same theatre. 
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Dr. Heinrich Marschner’s ‘‘ Templar and Jewess” 
(Der Templer und die Jiidin), has been brought out 
at the Stadtheater, New York. We hear that Mr. 
Karl Formes fairly revelled in the part of Friar Tuck. 





A very handsome clock was presented to Mr. 
John Rhodes by the Choir of Marylebone Church on 
Friday last, with a most complimentary address 
on his indefatigable and most successful exertions 
as organist and choir-master. 





Malle. Marimon is said to have received an offer 
from Russia of £200 per night, while a New York 
manager has even gone the length of £280 per night 
to tempt her. Mdlle. Marimon however is engaged 
to Mr. Mapleson for this season. 





The Royalty Theatre, which opens on Monday 
under Mr. Nation’s management, has for its in- 
augural attractions a comedy by Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards, and an extravaganza entitled “ Greenleaf 
the Graceful ; or, the Palace of Vengeance.” 





The Sacred Harmonic Society performs to-night 
at Exeter Hall, Haydn’s Third Mass (The Imperial), 
Mendelssohn’s Praise Jehovah (Lauda Sion), and 
Spohr’s Last Judgment, under Sir Michael Costa’s 
direction. The principal vocalists will be Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle. Drasdil, Mr. Pearson, 
and Mr. Whitney. 





The sixth season of the Schubert Society's con- 
certs is announced to open on the 29th inst. Judg- 
ing from the energy and ability of the director, Herr 
Schuberth, as exemplified in past seasons, we have 
no doubt that the fortunes of this society will con- 
tinue to advance under his rule, and that the standard 
of merit will commendably be maintained. 





A gigantic daily contemporary gave on Thursday 
an elaborate analysis of the Te Deum to be per- 
formed at St. Paul’s; selecting as a multum 
admirari the assignment of its opening phrase to 
Tenors and Basses in unison. We think we have 
heard this before, seeing that in almost all cathe- 
dral “‘ services” the priest’s part is thus sung; but our 
contemporary is great at discovering recondite beau- 
ties. Would he give us an analysis of King’s in F ? 





The chief novelty in the adaptations from Moliére 
in the Turkish performances at Pera is the intro- 
duction of female characters. They are dressed in 
ferijees and yashmaks, supposed to be out of consi- 
deration for the Muslemah represented, but just as 
likely to prevent the audience from finding out that 
the actresses are Armenians. The “ Mariage Forcé,” 
arranged by Ahmed Vefik Effendi, has proved a 
complete success. 





At Leipsic, a series of plays is being published, 
with German notes by Dr. Diezmann and Dr. K. 
Albrecht, which, under the title of “‘ The Modern 
English Comic Theatre,” includes—‘ Why Did 
You Die?” by Charles Matthews; ‘All that 
Glitters is not Gold,” by Thomas and J. M. Morton; 
‘“‘ Opposite Neighbours,” by H. Paul; “ A Storm in 
a Teacup,” by Bayle Bernard; ‘‘ The Bashful Man,” 
by Moncrieff ;'and ‘St, Cupid ; or, Dorothy’s Fortune,” 
by Douglas Jerrold. 





The funeral of Mr. Henry F. Chorley took place 
at the Brompton Cemetery on Tuesday. Amongst 
the principal mourners were Sir Michael Costa, Mr. 
B. Rathbone, Mr. Arthur Sullivan, Mr. Henry Leslie, 
Mr. Charles Hallé, Mr. C. L. Gruneisen, Mr. John 
Thomas, Mr. Payton (Secretary of the Birmingham 
Festival), Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Hewlett, Mr. John 
Francis, Dr. Woolner, and Mr. Dannreuther. 
Around the ‘grave were Herr Joachim, Mr. Tom 
Taylor, Mr. George Grove, Miss Dickens, Mrs. 
Frederic Lehmann, &c., &c. 





Mr. Baum of Cremorne Gardens, deprived of his 
dancing license by logical magistrates, because his 
fireworks made a noise, has resolved to make more 
noise than ever—but in a pleasant sort of way. He 
has engaged Mr. Riviére, who this season opens 
promenade concerts al fresco, These should proye 








i 
attractive, and we have no doubt will draw a new 
and a purer element of support to Cremorne. Of 
course Mr. Baum is open to fire off the noisiest 
fireworks he can invent, and to engage the loudest 
drums, gongs, anvils, church bells, and cannong 
procurable. The magisterial prohibition does not 
touch these: it only rules that Mr. Baum’s guests 
shall not dance. 

Acurious incident took place the other evening at the 
Cluny Theatre, Paris, where the drama ‘““L’ Aveugle” 
is being played with success. M. Laferriére, who 
plays Albert, the blind artist, fell suddenly jn, 
The character was however performed by another 
actor, who, not having the requisite time to study, 
read the part manuscript in hand, the andiencg 
being perfectly satisfied, notwithstanding the glaring 
absurdity of an actor upon the stage, supposed to be 
afflicted with loss of sight, walking about reading 
the moat affecting speeches. 





The American actor Mr. Holmes Grover who hag 
been performing at the Theatre Royal, Cardiff, in 
his sensational play entitled ‘‘ I.0.U.,” on the 9th 
inst. lost his pocket-book, containing £9, for which 
he promptly advertised a suitable reward. On the 
14th his missing pocket-book reached him by post, 
minus the money, but containing the following 
written upon a small slip of paper :—‘‘ Mr. Grover, 
—You are a good comedian, but you don’t know how 
to keep money. I send you the pocket-book—as a 
valentine—but the cash is in better hands.” The 
letter was mockingly signed, ‘* I.0.U.” 





The death of Herr Bogumil Davison, the cele- 
brated Prussian tragedian, is a loss to histrionic art. 
He was one of the most powerful, original, and 
conscientious actors on the German stage. His 
performances of Macbeth, Othello, and other Shake- 
spearean characters were entitled to rank as creations. 
In Mephistopheles he was not less good, and in the 
classical repertoire of Germany he leaves scarcely an 
equal. Herr Davison was in his fifty-fifth year. 
Though often urged to visit London, he declined to 
do so until he could obtain a guarantee as to the 
effective mounting of plays which was never afforded 
him. His social and intellectual reputation stand 
equally high. 





There seems to be hardly a limitation to reckless 
‘* managerial enterprise.’ An enterprising specu- 
lator suddenly appears on the theatrical horizon. 
He may or may'not have resources himself, but 
he is generally understood to be backed by a 
capitalist. On the strength of this support—a 
fiction kept up by various means—he makes engage- 
ments and obtains pieces. A short and merry career 
follows, ending in a smash, and disappearance of the 
enterprise into space. What can the hoodwinked 
author or actor do? To sue the manager is to pur- 
sue a will o’ the wisp: he was, and is not. There 
is little chance of fixing liability on the capitalist in 
the background, if he be a real personage. Anyhow 
the defrauded ones must bear their losses: to go 
to law is only to saddle themselves with additional 
costs. 





Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1872 will appoint a Committee 
to select for performance in the Royal Albert Hall 
new compositions of merit which may have been 
published before the 1st March, 1872; and they are 
desirous of receiving from the Musical Academies 
and schools of the United Kingdom and of foreign 
countries the names of musical compositions of all 
kinds, which are considered by them of sufficient 
merit to be worthy of performance in the Royal 
Albert Hall during the International Exhibition. 
The works should be the productions of living com- 
posers, published before the Ist March, 1872, and 
may be either vocal or instrumental such as 
oratorios, cantatas, sonatas, overtures, glees, songs, 
dance music, &c. 

The celebrated pianist and composer for the 
pianoforte, Sigismund Thalberg, was & diligent 
searcher after autograph musical scores, and, it is 
stated on good authority, has left one of the richest 
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and most varied collections extant. It contains 
orchestral scores and manuscripts of all sorts by 
J. §. Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Cherubini, 
Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, Bellini, Mendelssohn, 
and other renowned composers. M. Thalberg set 
such a value on this collection that he was often 
heard to say he would not part with it for any 
consideration. The manuscripts are now in the 
possession of M. Thalberg’s widow (eldest daughter 
of the late Signor Lablache), and we are informed 
that it is the intention of Mdme. Thalberg to dis- 
pose of them by sale, and to devote the amount 
realised to some public charity, her agents being 
Messieurs Detken and Rochall, librarians. 





The committee appointed to select a site for 
Herr R. Wagner's ‘‘ Nibelungen” Theatre at 
Bayreuth have chosen the Stiickberg. The Stiick- 
berg belongs to Herr Rose, a large sugar refiner, -who 
may not feel inclined to sell it, but no very great 
apprehensions are entertained on that score. The 
site, close to the Brandenburg suburb, is a tolerably 
elevated piece of table-land, commanding to the east 
and south charming portions of the Fichtelberg and 
French Switzerlend. Besides being, in the opinion 
of the committee, particularly well adapted by its 
magnificent position for the performance of an 
eminently poetic work, it possesses another advan- 
tege: excavations for deep “sinks” can be made 
without coming upon water, which is not the case 
elsewhere in the vicinity. The ascent, too, is very 
gentle, and consequently by no means fatiguing. 
The choice of the committee meets with general 
approbation. There is a second question which 
may be regarded as no less satisfactorily solved: 


the lodging, and providing for, from 2000 to 3000 


visitors. 





Mark Twain, in his lecture on Artemus Ward, 
tells the following capital story of the immortal 
showman. As Artemus Ward was once travelling in 
the cars, dreading to be bored, and feeling miserable, 
a man approached him, sat down, and said :—“ Did 
you hear the last thing on Horace Greeley?” 
“Greeley? Greeley?” said Artemus; ‘ Horace 
Greeley? Whois he?” The man was quiet about 
five minutes. Pretty soon he said: ‘‘ George Francis 
Train is kicking up a good deal of a row over in 
England ; do you think they will put him in a bas- 


tile?” ‘Train? Train? George Francis Train ?’ 
said Artemus, solemnly, “I never heard of him.’ 


This ignorance kept the man quiet for fifteen 
minutes, then he said: ‘* What do you think about 
General Grant’s chances for the Presidency? Do 
you think. they will run him?” “ Grant? Grant ? 
hang it, man,” said Artemus, ‘‘ you appear to know 
more strangers than any man I ever saw.” The 
man was furious ; he walked along the car, but at last 


came back, and said: ‘*‘ You confounded ignoramus 


did you ever hear of Adam?” Artemus looked up 


and said, ‘* What was his other name ?” 





falls. 





The new female newspaper, Woman, is remarkable 


scorn of the rigours of grammar, and it does not 
particularly care about accurate expression of mean- 


reviewed on all the subjects.” Which subjects? 
Further, “‘ Readers are reminded that the reviews of 
new books will be a guarantee of their import- 
ance.” The importance of the readers, or of the 
reviews, or of the books? The lady who under- 
takes the musical criticism in Woman tells us 
that ‘thé Chevalier de Kontski’s series of what 
he designates classical recitals, although very 
enjoyable, are quite the vol-au-vents of that school.” 
Vol-au-vents is a peculiar plural—about as curious 
as ‘‘cup of teas’ or ‘‘thorn in the fleshes.”” Further 
on she remarks, ‘That Chevalier Kontski is.a man 
of versatile talent is shown by the fact that he pro- 
mises us a solemn Mass for three female voices.” 
This is a very characteristic bit of feminine logic. 
If versatile talent is shown by a promise, then is a 
Bank of England note the type of talent and versa- 
tility. ‘And don’t talent and versutility produce 
banknotes!’ our Woman friends may retort: ‘* who 
is illogical now, stupid?” Wo are crushed, and 
retire. 





Liszt's “‘ Tasso”? has recently been performed at 
Boston by the Harvard Musical Association, with 
the result of putting the Saturday Evening Gazette 
out of temper. In these days of complaisant criti- 
cism, it is cheering to meet with so natural an 
Apemantus as this :—* The beautiful and true in 
art find no place in this vapid and long-drawn piece 
of bombast,-which is overflowing with extreme dis- 
cords and bizarre instrumental effects. When a 
fragment of melody appears, it is trite and vulgar ; 
and when an idea crops out through the dreary 
stubble of purposeless modulations, it is utterly 
incomprehensible, owing to the tasteless manner in 
which it is presented. We have had enough of such 
unmeaning vagaries. The gabbling of a madman is 
always painful to listen to. Liszt is a mere musical 
juggler, who keeps up a volley of nonsensical 
talk in order to direct attention from the man- 
ner in which his silly tricks are performed. 
‘Tasso’ can claim no higher merit than that of 
meaningless jargon. This symphonic poem— 
heaven save the mark !—is a piece of gaudy musical 
harlotry, decked out in glowing robes of many 
colours, selected without taste and worn without 
decency. Its attracts for a moment by its vulgar 
glare, but never charms. It is lewd and coarse in 
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A wonderful ballet on the subject of the “‘ Divina | every sense. There is nothing real about it. Its 
Commedia” of all things, has been produced at| very sensuousness is simulated. Wash off its 
Rome. Dante—a dancing Dante—is the hero, | paint and strip it of its gewgawed trappings, and it 
The first scene represents Frederic Barbarossa— | stands forth the wan and wretched object that it 


with a great black beard by the bye—running away | really is. We sincerely trust we have heard the 


from the Italian ballerini. Then, in the selva oscura | last Of such hideous orchestral ravings.” 


mentioned in the first line of ‘‘ L’Inferno” there 
appears the well-known figure of Dante, who, to 
judge from his violent gesticulations, is suffering 
from an indigestible supper. To him enters Virgil, 
whose affectionate way of feeling Dante’s pulse is 
likely to lead the unsophisticated spectator to the 
supposition that he is the family doctor. His treat- 
ment seems to be successful, for they presently trip 
off hand in hand. In the next scene they are joined 
by Homer, “ discovered” playing a harp in the 
ruins of a Greek city. Why Greece should be in 
ruins when Homer was alive, or why the three poets 
should dance a fandango in the Elysian fields, are 
mysteries which only the composer can explain. 
All such speculations are ended by the irruption of 
a bevy of Amazons, who, with the plumpest little 
Venus Calipyge at their tail, are attired in a costume 
—if a negative can be expressed by a positive term— 


————$ ne 


need not remain long in the Inferno; for in the| On their side the authors also suffer: a piece only 
next scene, representing Purgatory, Dante meets | good for a night or two is not worth paying much 
with Beatrice, who with most unnatural levity and| for. We hear of a marvellous success in the dra- 
in a very ricketty conveyance, carries him off to the | matic way lately—a comedy in five acts which 
Trono eterno. The last scene discovers Italy bound | actually kept the bill for five nights consecutively. 
in chains ; at the sound of Garibaldi’s hymn, her| This unprecedented run was attained through a 
fetters fall off. Dante rushes forward to bless her—| little opposition on the part of the Censor. The 
the audience shrieks with delight, and the curtain | play in question is named “ Boccaccio ” at the Court 
of Naples—a piece of intrigue wherein the débonnair 
poet is represented as gaining an easy victory by his 
wit over all sorts of political conspirators. Theo 
for one feminine characteristic: it has a lady-like [dialogue is excellently bright; and several of the 
characters are drawn with originality and power, 


The Roman Censorship at first refused its sanction 


ing. The title-page informs us that “ Books are | to the production of the piece—probably on account 


of the ridiculous positions into which an amorous 
ecclesiastic is forced; and that circumstance of 
course enhanced the author's popularity and led to 
the extraordinary run named. Such is the moral 
of patronage and protection when most strictly 
extended to art affairs. 





The record of musical publications in Germany 
during the last three months presents some features 
of interest. First and foremost is the collection of 
“Popular Lectures on the Formation of a Critical 
Musical Taste,” by Hermann | Kiister (Leipsic : 
Brietkopf und Hiirtel), which should be read by 
every one who wishes to enjoy music understand- 
ingly. The lectures aro clear and well expressed, 
and are full of excellent examples. ‘ The Cate- 
chism of Composition,” by J. E. Lobe (Leipsic: 
Weber), and the “ Theoretical and Practical Study 
of Harmony and Music” of Leopold Heinze (Ober- 
Glogau: Handel), will carry the reader further into 
the practical knowledge of music. Among books of 
musical history and biography we must note ‘ Ger- 
man Composers,” by Dr. Emil Naumann (Berlin : 
Oppenheim), a series of lectures delivered at the 
Victoria Lyceum in 1870-71, devoted to the chief 
German composers, since Bach. The treatment of 
Meyerbeer and Wagner in one chapter is exceedingly 
singular. ‘*The Great Pianoforte Virtuosi of Our 
Time ” (Berlin: Behr), is a very entertaining collec- 
tion of reminiscences of Liszt, Chopin, Tausig, and 
Henselt, by W. von Lenz, well known to the musical 
world by his studies on Beethoven. Lenz is now 
very old, and it can be seen from the title that the 
‘our time” is not the present day with its Bulow and 
Rubinstein. Persons who remember Mendelssohn's 
description in his letters of his playing before Goethe 
will perhaps be interested in ‘‘ Goethe and his Rela- 
tions to Music,’’ by W. von Bock (Berlin: Schnei- 
Jer). Some new letters and recollections of Men- 
delssohn himself have just been published by his 
friend Eduard Devrient. We are glad to see the first 
volume of the complete writings and poems of 
Richard Wagner (Leipsic : Fritsch), which contains, 
besides ‘‘ Rienzi” and “ Der Fliegende Holliinder,” 
the various sketches he published when he was earn- 
ing his bread in Paris in 1840 and 1841. The best 
of these is “‘ A Pilgrimage to Beethoven.” Wagner 
then had much humour, and his style was pleasanter 
than now. His last brochure, ‘‘ Beethoven,” is very 
hard reading. The Beethoven Centenary of 1870 
called out a number of memories, of which the best 
is ‘* Beethoven Festival and the Art of the Present,” 
by Ludgwig Nohl (Vienna: Braumiiller), the 





The principle of a Protected Stage is carried out 
with a vengeance in Rome, where we may study 
with advantage the difference between a free theatre 
relying only on public support, and a theatre pam- 
pered by subsidies and patronage. 
houses are not only helped by the State, but depend 
additionally on subscriptions, like our own opera- 
This system strikes at once at the chance 
of any piece attaining a fair run. 
custom of the subscribers to attend every night, 
and as they decline to hear the same piece more 
than twice, no drama can obtain stability. 
new pieces brought out during the last few weeks| The Thanksgiving Service of Tuesday next 
have only been played once; and, with two excep- threatens to be as barren in the musical way as the 
tions, none have had more than one repetition. | procession will be barren in the spectacular way. 
The actors are worked to death in their endeavours | For a procession we are to have seven carriages 
to construct new characters; and their study being | filled with such worshipful entities as the Lord 


The Roman 


For as it is the 











Mmirably adapted for the Olympian games. We 


biographer of Mozart, and an adherent of the new 
school, Ferdinand Hiller has also published a 
charming essay on Beethoven, which is printed 
separately, and also in his little book ‘From the 
Tone-Life of our Time,” (Leipsic: Leuckhart). 
This book contains in addition, articles on Rossini, 
Hauptmann, and Bach, and an amusing sketch 
called ‘Too Much Music,” directed against the 
tendency to riot in musical noise at dinners and 
| balls and in gardens of all sorts. 





THE SHOW OF TUESDAY NEXT. 
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hurried they necessarily fail to do themselves justice. | Steward, the Lord Chamberlain, lords and ladies in 
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waiting, equerries and grooms, while two more | St. Paul's, Haggerston, has produced verses on a 


carriages contain Her Majesty, the Prince and} 
Princess of Wales, their eldest son, and three | 
princes and a princess of the Blood. This is the | 
sum total of the display, inclusive of a simple escort 
of guards. No train of nobles, no brilliant uniforms, 
no liveries, no bands, no hammercloths—nothing of 
the kind. ‘The peers go by water; and as there are 
three hundred of them, and as cheapness and 
shabbiness seem tho order of the day, we sug- 
gest they should take a penny steamer, which 
would only cost twenty-five shillings for the whole 
threo hundred. The spectacle of the Royal Family 
driving fast in a couple of open carriages is the one 
and sole return for all the effusive loyalty which 
has been and continues to be poured out. For there 
is no doubt that the hearts of the Queen's subjects 
beat warm and true: their fervour is something 
wonderful—something ludicrous, also, when we 
consider how far it is reciprocated by those who 
have the ordering of Tuesday's show. Here on one 
sido is an impulsive population working itself into a 
high state of excitement over the joy of seeing its 
Sovereign's face, and the chance of cheering the 
restored Heir Apparent. Fabulous prices are offered 
for seats on the route; the gayest trappings are to be 
hung out; the balconies, windows, roofs, pavements, 
—evoery ‘vantage ground possible and impossible, 
will swarm with fervent spectators, eager to con- 
gratulate the Queen and Prince and thank God with 
the best thank-offering in the world—a merry heart. 
And on the other side how is this warmth shared? 
What sign have we of a proportionate recognition 
of the occasion? What does the great National 
Thanksgiving come to? It comes to nine open 
carriages and a churchgoing on a weekday—as plain 
and undemonstrative a churchgoing as may be seen 
ina country Squire's estate during the hunting season. 
Nine open carriages ; nine lines of original composi- 
tion in the shape of special prayor; a little more 
original composition in the shape of an anthem and 
a Te Deum by Mr. Goss, an accomplished musi- 
cian quite up to his work ; ‘‘ Hymn Ancient and Mo- 
dern " to fresh words ; a sermon by the Archbishop 
(stipulated to be short, 80 as to get it soon over) ; and 
then home, jockeys, as hard as you can drive, and 
thank goodness our thanks aro paid! Why, there is 
not a Dissenting place of worship in the kingdom 
that does not every Sunday (barring the 7’e Deum) 
rival the special magnitude of this special State ser- 
vice. The Nonconformists have also their topical 
prayer, their selected anthem, and their appropriate 
hymn; only they do the thing simply and without 
parade, But this shabby procession and shabbier 
fervice constitute a sham. If the occasion means 
anything it means that on Tuesday, the 27th, the 
whole Nation professes to signify to Heaven its 
gratitude in the most demonstrative way possible. 
The demonstration is not supposed so much to 
affect the Recipient of our thanks, to whom hearts 
are open enough and desires known without any 
overt act; it is supposed to affect ourselves and our 
fellows—to stimulate praise and rejoicing by ex- 
ample—by an infection of gaiety, Well, then, the 
least that Nation and State can do is to put on their 
best apparel, bring out the noblest they have of art 
and adornment, and make the manifestation of joy 
a significant reality. And this the Nation is ready 
to do; but the State is ready for nothing of the sort: 
the State compromises—goes into “ half-joy,” as 
some people go into half-mourning—and, as we said 
before, desires to get it over as soon as possible. We 
are aware that some people will object, ‘ But cannot 
Royal worshippers thank God as well without pa- 
rade?” Of course they can; and their thanks are 
as acceptable: only that consideration removes the 
raison d'étre of the holiday and the cathedral ser- 
vice. If occult gratitude is as valuable as public 
rejoicing, why make a profession of the latter? 
Having made the profession, we ought at least 
heartily to carry it out. 

Tarn we to the music, An anthem taken from 
the 118th Psalm will be sung before the sermon; 
after that a hymn written by the Rey. J. 8. Stone 
will be wedded to a tune by Dr. Wesley known in 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern” as ‘ Aurelia.” 








Mr, Stone, who is curate to his father, the vicar of 


level with the occasion: that is, they are super- 
ficially pretentious and essentially poor. In com- 
pensation of the poverty of poetic thought we have 
a great straining for quaintness of poetic expression, 
and a liberal allowance of capital initials, which 
with some poets do the duty of italics in a lady’s 
letter. Thus verse I :— 
O Thon our Soul’s Salvation ! 
Our hope for earthly weal ! 
We who in tribulation 
Did for Thy mercy kneel, 
Lift up glad hearts before Thee, 
And eyes no longer dim, 
And for Thy grace adore Thee 
In Eucharistic Hymn. 
The eighth line sounds fine if it is not exactly 
appropriate to the occasion. But Eucharist always 
comes well in a hymn-verse, giving it an air of 
culture and Greek scholarship. Second verse ;— 
Forth went the nation weeping 
With precious seed of prayer, 
Hope’s awful vigil keeping 
Mid rumours of despair. 
Ye gods, what a jumble of figures! A weeper, sower 
and night-watchman all at once, like Mrs. Malaprop’s 
Cerberus. And then the ‘rumours of despair!” 
We look next for the sentence about ‘ considerable 
excitement prevailing in the locality,” now that we 
are once on the penny-a-liner’s track, 
Then did Thy love deliver, 
And from Thy gracious hand 
Joy, like the Southern river, 
O’erflowed the weary land. 
This quatrain, with its Christy Minstrel-like reference 
to the Southern river (suggestive of the Swannee 
ditto), improves the poetic character of the piece, 
and is at least picturesque. The third verse is also 
passable with a couple of small slips. 
Bless Thou our adoration |! 
Our gladness sanctify ! 
Make this rejoicing nation 
To Thee by joy more nigh. 
O, be this great thanksgiving 
Throughout the land we raise 
Wrought into holier living 
In all our after days. 
Sense here foggy, but sentiment respectable, mean- 
ing, we suppose, that we may all live better lives in 
consequence of Tuesday next. We hope so, we are 
sure—we gravely and desperately hope so! 
Bless, Father, him Thou gavest 
Back to the loyal land ; 
O Saviour, him Thou savest 
Still cover with Thy hand: 
O Spirit, the Defender, 
Be his to guard and guide, 
Now in life’s midday splendour, 
On to the eventide ! 
This last verse is the best, but bad is the best. 
Savest is not the past tense of the verb to save; and 
‘Life’s midday splendour” is bosh. The lame 
attempt at grinding out a doxology to finish with 
shows the clerical mill, which fumbles with the 
pronouns and coins a new attribute to rhyme with 
splendour. 

As far as can be predicted the music worthiest 
of the occasion will be sung outside and in un- 
official fashion. For instance, Mr. G. W. Martin 
is making arrangements for the attendance of 
80,000 school children in the Green Park, as 
close to Buckingham Palace as possible. They 
will sing the National Anthem on Her Ma- 
jesty’s return, Then there will be concerts in the 
evening, at which the Queen and the Prince and 
everybody concerned will be God-blessed with great 
enthusiasm. We are thankful for these small mer- 
cies; at the same time we would fain have seen 
some recognition at head-quarters of the value of 
music and spectacle as elements in a great national 
rejoicing, 





CHRIST’S HOSPITAL MUSIC. 





Some years ago we drew attention to the state of 
music in this venerable institution, especially with 
regard to its employ in the religious services 
connected with the school, and the phase they 
presented on the Sundays in the parish church. 
In comparison with the condition of Radley 
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College near Oxford, and Bradfield College ner 
Reading, the musical demonstrations of the 
Blue Coat Boys were of the lowest grade, At 
Radley there was daily morning and evening 
service in the chapel, and out of the whole school 
as many as seventy or eighty were chosen specially 
as choir boys. Tho choir was surpliced, and on 
festival days the whole school were habited in 
white, and a beautiful scene was the chapel on al] 
these festalrecurrences. The repertoire of servicg 
music was large, and embraced not only all that is 
commonly found in our cathedrals but much more, 
Such services as Gibbons’ in F could be put up 
without notice and sung in a highly creditably 
manner. Much the same state of things wag 
going on at Bradfield. No change has taken 
place in these establishments since the period 
that the music of the Blue Coat Boys in Newgate 
Street was touched upon in these columns, At 
Newgate Street, however, a change has taken 
place—and a marvellous one—for not only has 
choir of nearly fifty boys been established, but 
fifty more have been formed into a military band, 
and there has been a great and abiding result, 
Mr. George Bennett, the writing master to the 
Institution, has thrown both enthusiasm and no 
ordinary talent into the working of the choral 
band, and Mr. R. Hopkins has been appointed 
master of the orchestral band. These musical 
foundations owe their origin to Mr, Foster 
White, the President of the Institution, and who 
has bestowed the most unremitting care on their 
nursing and culture, 

On Tuesday, the 13th inst., the boys gave their 
Christmas Concert, which had been postponed 
in consequence of the dangerous illness of the 
Heir Apparent to the throne. The Great Hall— 
in which is a large organ built by the Messrs, Hill 
—was crowded by the city aristocracy; and it had 
been decorated with flags and flowers, and the 
scene looked as bright and as gay as the opening 
day of the International Exhibition, Before the 
organ was the orchestra, and in front of the 
instrumentalists were the singers. On the note 
of preparation for the players to commence 
business it was really laughable to see little 
fellows with their yellow stockings and blue 
gowns embracing instruments almost as big as 
themselves. Masters Boileau and Jones with 
their euphoniums, and Masters Schén, Roberts, 
Willis, and McNair with their formidable-looking 
bass-horns. Then there was Master Matthews with 
his baritone, Masters Mackie and Richards with 
the sax-horns, and Masters Matthey, Barber, and 
Sparks with the trombones. Besides these were 
four flutes, three E flat clarinets, Master Coombe 
primus and a splendid primus; twelve B flat 
clarinets, Master Rumsey leading; six cornets, 
Master Herschell first ; Masters Grace and Lang- 
ford the two trumpets, and Master Everitt the 
French horn. The triangle was confided to 
Master Shipman, two side-drums to Masters 
Murray and Store, and the grand caisse—the big 
drum—most wisely to Master Castle, who although 
he might have been put into his instrument and 
no more seen, proved himself to be a very Chipp 
or Horton in his decision and aplomb. Mr. George 
Cooper was at the pianoforte. 

These little fellows played away from half-past 
seven until past ten, with a skill, care, and spirit, 
that delighted every one present. The Priest's 
March, by Mendelssohn, and a capital morceau 
entitled “ Victory,” by Stenehuggen, excited much 
enthusiasm. Waltzes by Coote and Montgomery, 
the Champagne Galop by Lumbye, the Quadrille 
of H.M.S. the Galatea, and selections from the 
operas of “ Masaniello,” “ Sonnambula,” “ Lucrezia 
Borgia” came in their course; andthe solo playing 
of Masters Coombe, Herschell, Grace, Matthews, 
Rumsey, and Todd on the clarinets, cornets; 
trumpets, baritone, and trombones was far beyond 
expectation, and such as to merit the highest 
approbation. The little fellows were applauded 
to the echo, and a more joyous scene in a concert 
room has rarely been witnessed. The other six 
hundred boys were located by the walls round the 
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great hall, and each and all kept up the old 
English way of manifesting their satisfaction. 
Indeed, at the close of the concert, there was a 
regular Kentish fire, not a little surprising to some 
of the distinguished foreigners present. 

Nor must the meed of praise be wanting to the 
choir. A little more instruction in “the making 
of the note,” and in the grouping of the phrase, 
would have added more tonal force, but in 
spirit and correct rendering all was right and 
good. Gounod’s prettty Christmas piece, ‘ O sing 
unto God,” with its three solos by Masters 
Richards and Walker, was cleverly mastered; and 
the duet and chorus from the Pergolesi Mass 
charmingly sung. Master Walker sang “ Where 
the bee sucks,” and the choir threw off the 
“Hail, smiling morn,” in true bell and diamond- 
like fashion. Bishop’s pretty round, ‘‘ Hark to 
the rolling drum,” given by Masters Richards, 
Ollive, and Walker, went off cheerily; and the 
Tramp chorus— 

“ Clan Alpine’s cry 
Is ‘ win or die’”— 
made great impression. The “ Farewell to the 
Forest,” by Mendelesohn, and Bishop's ‘‘ Sweet 
be thy dreams, good night, good night,” were 
exceedingly well given, and Moore’s Vesper Hymn 
—the quartet by Masters Jennings, Underhill, 
Walker, and Tatum—sung in some far distant and 
mysterious place, delighted everybody. 

The concert was undeniably a great success and 
of no ordinary character. Here was a great school 
with remarkable musical talent lying hidden and 
unused. Now it was brought forth into the 
manifest light—and the English boy put upon 
his mettle, and the thing well done. We believe 
we may take some credit for this marvellous 
change for the better. But now comes the grand 
question. Have the Governors no disposition to 
employ all this musical force—which they have so 
wisely and honourably called into existence—to 
the higher purposes of the chapel life? Are all the 
beautiful flowers observable on Tuesday evening, 
the splendid lights, the gay colours, the willing 
fingers, the hearty tones of English young blood to 
be bright and busy on the week day, and naught 
but silence and solemnity on the Sundays—no 
music in chapel—no choir for hymn or psalm? 
We plead not for the parish church—the parish 
and the school foundation are not inseparables— 
but we do most earnestly plead for the College 
Chapel, and its choir, and its orchestra. Why 
not have the choral service daily, morning and 
evening, as at Radley and Bradfield, and now in 
almost every chapel at Oxford and Cambridge? 
Why not give the choir their surplices for daily 
duty, and the whole school their white robes for 
the Feastday? Inthe cathedrals the Foundation 
boys all go on Feast days to their Mother church, 
and all in surplices. We ask then no more than 
ancient customs and old ways call for, and no 
more than reason and propriety would ratify. 
The Blue Coat School is in some sort of way 
attached tothe City Court ; the boys are on grand 
occasions almost ‘hail fellow, well met” with his 
Lordship, the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, 
and seem to “hob and nob” by some unexplain- 
ableright with Aldermen and Common Councillors, 
and all other the City dignitaries. They cap all 
the big people lying East with the utmost non- 
chalance, and appear to expect the return as a 
matter of course. Why then keep them in astate 
of humiliation, and rob their foundation of one of 
its highest privileges? The Foundation boy at 
Westminster, at Canterbury, and at the other 
great collegiate institutions, holds his right toa 
choir service and to his surplice, and has no higher 
claim to this right than has the Christchurch boy. 
We pray that this matter be considered by the 
Governors, that the Treasurer give it his reflec- 
tion, and that Mr. Bell, the head master, look 
favourably upon the proposition. The choir 
*ervices in our public schools are the delight of 
the boys, and great attractions to parents. No 
Parent of whatever sect or persuasion objects to 


singing and chanting however much he might 
stand out against abstract creed and disputable 
catechism. Here at Christchurch is a grand 
hall, readily converted into a chapel; it already 
has its pulpit and organ and orchestra, here is the 
well taught and prepared choir, a skilful band, 
and nothing is wanting but the word of command, 
Looking at the moral sense view of the question, 
a casuist might argue that it was not right or fair 
to take this great musical power and confine it to 
musical renderings solely for the gratification of 
the Governors and their friends. There underlies 
the higher obligation; and before it descend to our 
own pleasures it should ascend to service and 
worship. Asa mere matter of art there can be no 
argument, for it is well known that in musical 
academies where this principle is not acknowledged 
the art suffers; and suffers materially—disastrously. 
Upon all grounds therefore, religious, social, 
educational, artistical, and custom from time 
immemorial, and lastly that of right—the thing 
that is right—do we plead for order of a choir 
service daily and for choir and orchestral service 
of all high daygand holydays. Such a restoration 
of the old singing times would much raise the 
character of the school, and give a high tone and 
status to the Blue Coat Boy which would endure 
throughout his life. 
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HENRY FOTHERGILL CHORLEY, 





current life in music was not distasteful to him, 


his teens he arrived in London seeking employment 


Mr. Zeugheer Hermann, the conductor at tha 


at last attracted the'notice of the conductors of the 
Atheneum in so far as to secure him a post on that 
journal. His connection with the Atheneum is now 
a matter of history. For thirty-five years he con- 
ducted the musical department of the paper; and 
the fearless honesty and candour with which he dis- 
charged his duties have never at any time been 
impeached even by those who have impugned his 
judgment, But in the main his judgment on 
art-points proved as sound as his conscience; 
and results justified him, At a time when 
Gounod vainly sought a hearing in this-country, 
when ‘ Faust’’ lay unheeded in its dust on a 
publisher’s shelf, Mr. Chorley persistently pleaded 
the merits of the French composer and hig master- 
piece. So unwearied was this advocacy, that at 
last those interested in the discovery of a new mine 
in opera resolved to give the Frenchman a trial: 
the result was a magnificent success, and the town 
soon went mad on the airs in ‘! Faust,”’ To Mr. 


a  _ 


Mr. Arthur Sullivan, a musician who has in these 
recent times justified the confidence of his Mentor. 
The young and aspiring beginner, in fact, might 
always rely on Mr. Chorley’s encouraging word and 
good advice: at the same time neither court nor 
flattery secured from him an insincere support. Mr, 
Chorley was above fear and fayour—a warm advocate 
of what he really held to be the true, a bitter opponent 
of what he deemed the false in art. Of the several 
abuses of our musical system he was an uncom- 
promising foe: with cliques and coteries he would 
have nothing to do, nor did he allow the amenities 
of life to override his personal regard for truth. He 
had certain crotchets—as all men have who possess 
deep convictions and are honest in the expression of 
them; and he was, fora man who resolutely held 
his own, curiously sensitive toward the opinions of 
others. But, we take it, this susceptibility was 
rather a fear of losing the public regard than a dread 
of individual censure, and arose from a scrupulous 
anxiety not to be misunderstood. 

To Mr. Chorley’s published works we need only 
make reference: they are in every musical reader's 
mind at the mention of ‘‘ Modern German Music,” 
“Modern Opera,” and “Thirty Years’ Musical 
Recollections.” His librettos (albeit at one time tho 
subject of fierce ridicule in Punch) exhibit scholar- 
ship and grace, and certainly a greater sharo of 
poetical expression than usually falls to writing of 
this class. Take in evidence the song in the ‘Amber 
Witch,” the book which he wrote for Wallace's 
music. 


On Friday evening last the musica] world When the elves at dawn do pass, 
sustained a shock by the announcement of the Leaving pearls along the grass, 
death of Mr. Henry F, Chorley, which happened 
suddenly of heart disease. So unexpected was the| ‘ell that weary night hath ceased, 

fatality which put an end to an honourable and| And the cheering day come back for you and me. 
laborious life, that up to within a very few hours of| When the stars are growing dim, 

his death, Mr, Chorley carried on his usual literary And the birds begin their hymn, 

work, amassing materials for future publication, and 
within a week of his decease an article of his] How delightful is the spring, 

appeared in this journal, At that time Mr. Chorley | And the early morning hour how very fair. 
little anticipated—we will not say his death, but 
even retirement from active work. Though he had 
professedly withdrawn from his critical career, he was | Makes the roses red as goblets full of wine. 
turning his attention to that other department in| There is wealth in Autumn sheaves, 

which also he had made known his name, and con-|_ And the golden vineyard vane, 

templated within » short time resuming his pen as When the moon doth like a shield of silver shine. 
a musical historiographer. At the same time wa 
have reason for believing that despite his severance | Who have never known a sorrow or a care ; 
from the Atheneum, active labour as a recorder of} And I cannot choose but sing, 


And a drowsy light is creeping o’er the sea, 
When the blushes of the east, 


And the new-born flow’rs are drinking from the air, 
I cannot choose but sing, 


There is glory in July, 
When the burning sun on high 


But their beauties more agree, 
With mature ones than with me, 


I love better far the Spring 


Henry Fothergill Chorley died in hig sixty-fourth | Vith its early morning hour so very fair, 
year. Born at the close of 1808 of a good old| The graceful vivacity of the foregoing is on a level 
Lancashire family, he entered, while a boy, the| with the tenderness of the poetic idea, As much 
office of Messrs. Rathbone in Liverpool, but found | may be said of the other librettos of Mr. Chorley— 
commerce uncongenial, and made his escape from |the ‘* May Queen,” set by Sir Sterndale Bennett, 
it to enter the ranks of literature. While yet in| the ‘ St. Cecilia,” set by Sir Julius Benedict, the 


»|‘* Kenilworth”? and ‘Sapphire Necklace,’ written 


but haying few qualifications beyond his hopes, his | for Mr. Sullivan, and the ‘ Faust,” translated from, 
diligence, and a smattering of music acquired from | and fitted to the music of, the French score. This 


t | most profitless and worrying task, enough to starve 


period of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society. | and annihilate all fancy and poetic sensibility in 
Young Mr. Chorley was not undaunted: he strove; him who undertakes it—was carried out by Mr, 
hard—got at first a little hack work to do, then was | Chorley as well as it could possibly bedone. His 
admitted from time to time into the periodicals, and | songs, which are numerous, ali show a certain 


culture and refinement; in the case of translations 
they were remarkable rather for original treatment 
Thus the English version of the 
‘* Berceuse,”” by Gounod, is Chorley’s rather than 
Hugo’s; and the “ Nazareth” also (in which he is 
again fettered by the exigencies of French musie) 
is Chorley’s altogether; the French poet being 
wholly flung aside. 

The task of the writer of words" for musie, 
whether single songs or elaborate libretti, is, as far 
as regards public recognition, a most unthankful 
one, The composer, ag a rule, monopolises all the 
Musical criticism and musical “ recollec- 
tions,” haye little influence in making a name even 
in musical society so-called, As far as such a 
reputation can be earned, it has been done by Mr. 
Chorley ; and deservedly so: for in addition to his 
natura] and acquired qualifications, aud to his ¢on- 
stant rectitude, he threw all his energy into the work 
of the hour; whateyer he did he did with all his 








Chorley also we are indebted for the discoyery of 
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PROTECTION AGAINST LITERARY CIVIL 
SERVANTS. 


On Saturday in the middle of last week a number 
of gentlemen, forming a deputation from the 
Novelists’ and Dramatists’ Protection Association, 
waited upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer to lay 
before him a grievance which has long pressed upon 
the body of literary men represented by the Associa- 
tion in question. 

Mr. Tailless Fox, X.C.8., Secretary to the No- 
velists’ and Dramatists’ Protection Association, 
shortly stated the business of the deputation, which 
was to point out to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the practice pursued by clerks and other officials 
employed in the Civil Service of writing books and 
plays. A number of gentlemen who were perfectly 
well provided for by the State, and who did not need 
to seck any other emoluments, persisted in sending 
their MSS. to managers and publishers, and the 
consequence was that scores of hard-working authors 
who had no public moneys to keep them, and only 
their pens to rely on, were shut out of the market. 
It was calculated that about £40,472 6s. 8d. was 
yearly lost to the literary profession pur et simple by 
being diverted into the pockets of Government 
officials who were nothing better than amateurs. 

Mr. Lowe, who during these remarks seemed lost 
in contemplation of Mr. Tailless Fox's visiting card, 
here interrupted the worthy gentleman by asking if 
he would kindly enlighten him as to the meaning of 
X.C.5S., tle initials postfixed to his name. 

Mr. Tailless I’ox stated that they meant, ex-Civil- 
Servant. He himself had been in Government 
employ, and had been strongly urged to resign in 
consequence of literary proclivities which brought 
him into collision with his official duties. Being 
relieved of office himself, he was extremely anxious 
that his former compeers should be reduced to the 
same condition, 

Mr. Lowe was heard murmuring something about 
accounts and milk and cocoa-nuts, but the precise 
bearing of his remark was not caught. It was 
thought, however, that he alluded generally to a new 
tax upon cocoa-nuts and dairies which he was pro- 
jecting. 

Mr. K. Coethes reminded the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that a number of gentlemen who had 
‘‘ got their name up” in the world of art were still 
drawing handsome salaries from the State. There 
was Mr. Tom Taylor, and Mr. Edmund Yates, and 


Mr. Rossetti, and Mr. Frederic Clay, and Mr, Anthony | 


Trollope, and Mr. James Hannay, and many more, 
all of whom had the insufferable assurance to be 


clever men and efficiently to discharge other duties | 
besides those which they were expected to discharge | 


in the public service. 

Mr. Lowe asked if it was proved that theso gentle- 
men neglected their public work. 

Mr. K. Coethes said that was not the point. 
himself he had no doubt that if they did not abso- 
lutely use the office paper for their manuscripts they 
must still employ official moments in thinking over 
their plots. Besides, it was open to them to stay 
after hours and write their copy in their office. See 
what unfair advantages were thus extended to them 
over their competitors. A comfortable arm-chair on 
castors, a sloping desk, a pad of blotting paper, and 
such cognate luxuries, naturally conduced to an 
eusier and brighter flow of ideas, and thus gave these 
gentlemen an invidious advantage over their fellows, 

Mr. Denarius Alyner corroborated the last speaker 
from personal experience. He stated that he him- 
self when producing literary work on the backs of 
old envelopes, by the light of a paraffin lamp (which 
smelt), and seated on a Windsor chair, found the 
utmost difficulty in getting the ideas to flow. Not 
even recourse to alcohol always succeeded in stimu- 
lating the inventive faculties. And he was assured 
that if Mr. Edmund Yates, for example, was com- 
pelled to write under similar conditions—if in short 
he were Broken to Harness like less-favoured 


writers—the difference in his style would be obvious 


to the meanest comprehension. 


Mr. Lowe asked how was it possible for Govern- | 


ment to interfere with the literary amusements of 
gentlemen with whom no fault could be found as 
regarled their oficial duties ? 


For | 





Mr. Tailless Fox suggested that they should be 
dealt with by Parliament at the same time that the 
Civil Service Co-operative officials were dealt with. 
Meanwhile he proposed that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should give them an awful lot of work, 
and keep them at it for eighteen hours a day, so 
that they would be too jolly tired after hours to 
attempt plays, novels, essays, musical compositions, 
or anything of the sort. 

Mr. Lowe promised that when Parliament debarred 
private trading to the Civil Servants it would in every 
probability debar private literary pursuits also—and 
with equal justice. As for the other suggestion, he 
would think of it. 

Mr. Tailless Fox said that was all the deputation 
required, except to suggest that an Act should be 
passed inflicting imprisonment with hard labour in 
the case of any Government official writing a play, 
and penal servitude if the play succeeded. 

The deputation then thanked the honourable 
gentleman for the courtesy with which he had 
listened to their representations, and withdrew. 








THE REGISTER OF THE VOICE. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—The last letter of your correspondent, 
C. Lunn, Esq., is conclusive as regards the question 
of the register of the voice; and having for twenty 
years maintained the same opinion, it did not 
surprise me to find a medical man writing more 
technically on the subject than I could do. But, 
Sir, how is it that so many medical men have given 
in their adhesion to the views of Signor Garcia 
and other celebrated singing-masters, when the 
theory is anatomically absurd? Surely the short- 
comiugs of the faculty for upwards of six hundred 
years is here shown—how mysteriously truth reveals 
error! Here is a gentleman hitting hard one pro- 
fession and striking harder at his own; for in one 
case ignorance begot the error; in the other, in- 
excusable deception, inasmuch as every medical man 
knows that the register of the voice is never alluded 
to in the plural number in any of their works. 

Mr. Lunn, I presume, has not yet arrived at ripe 
age, for he carps at words. This is admissible in 
| treating on theories; and if he will supply me with 
| a better word than Break to describe the first uneven 
/sound heard in the register of the voice, I will 
| at once adopt it: a word is wanted to identify this 
| gap in the voice. But what is most important is to 
| have a system to remove it, which, at present, Mr. 
_Lunn has not hinted at. To call the term Break 





|a ‘vulgar idea” is most illogical, inasmuch as fact 
and idea are not identical. Mr. Lunn cannot hear 
an idea, but I can hear a Break in the sound of the 
voice. Great care is wanted, and expected too, of 
men who write as follows: ‘So far as this is con- 
cerned, if all the professors were swept into the sea 
the public would be by far the gainers.” When Mr. 
Lunn has given practical evidence of his superiority 
over professors, he will appear less conceited, and 
more worthy of trust. As I was in his mind at the 
time—not by the sea, but near the Break—in return 
I challenge him to imitate my example by educing 
150 boys’ voices in five months capable of singing 
Conconi’s two-part Mass in public, who prefiously 
had (with the exception of three boys) disagreeable, 
coarse voices; and unless vocal affinity pervade 
throughout the whole of the boys, both his theory 
and practice must bow to mine.—Yours, obliged, 
G. F. Firowrns. 








THE THANKSGIVING MUSIC. 

A rehearsal took place yesterday morning, at 
Christ Church, Newgate-street, of the new com- 
positions (a Te Dewm and an Anthem) specially 
produced by Mr. John Goss, organist of St. Paul’s 
|Cathedral, for performance therein during the 
Thanksgiving Service on Tuesday next. The 
choral forces on that occasion are expected to 
number about 250, comprising, in addition to the 
choir of the Cathedral, members of the choirs of 
Westminster Abbey, the Chapel Royal, the Temple 
|Church, Windgor, Eton, Rochester, Oxford and 








—. 
Cambridge, Canterbury, Norwich, &c., with rejp. 
forcements from various sources. Only a partial 
attendance took place at yesterday morning’s yp. 
hearsal, which was merely preliminary, the fy] 
rehearsal being appointed for Tuesday morning 
at 10 o’clock, when the whole of the choris. 
ters will meet at the Church of St. Faith, 
and after going through the music of the service, 
will robe and proceed to the Cathedral. at 
yesterday’s rehearsal the choristers were placed 
in the body of the church, Mr. Winn, the well. 
known basso, having acted as conductor; the jm. 
portant office of accompanist at the organ having 
been skilfully fulfilled by Mr. George Cooper. Wa 
believe Mr. G. Cooper will act as accompanist at the 
Thanksgiving Service ; the newly-appointed organist 
of the Cathedral—Dr. Stainer, who succeeds My, 
Goss on his retirement—taking part in the choral 
performances. The rehearsal yesterday was yery 
satisfactory so far as it went. Into the points andj 
merits of the new compositions we shall enter morg 
fully next week, after the opportunity of hearing 
the execution. 





SIR STERNDALE BENNETT'S CAREER. 
[From Musical Recollections of the Last Half Century, 
in Tinsley’s Magazine. } 

The career of this eminent musical composer, 
like that of many others of his countrymen in 
science, art, and commerce, was of a chequered 
character. Born in 1816, at Sheffield in Yorkshire, 
he had the misfortune to lose not only his father 
—Robert Bennett, a musician of more than 
average ability, and the organist of the parish 
church of that town—but his mother also, at so 
early an age that he has scarcely any recollection 
of them. Not very long after this severe loss— 
indeed, whilst he was only three years old—he 
was taken charge of by his grandfather, John 
Bennett, who held the appointment of vicar 
choral, or lay clerk, in King’s College, Cambridge. 
Having discerned the dawning of musical genius 
in his interesting protégé, and with a view to 
make the acquirement of its theory and practice 
a means for the future livelihood of the some- 
what precocious boy, John Bennett entered him as 
a chorister of his own college when he had reached 
his eighth year, the age at which boys are usually 
admitted into cathedral and collegiate choirs— 
those nurseries of musical, as they ought also to 
be, agreeably to the statutes of founders and 
benefactors, but which they now are not, of 
classical education. Here William Sterndale 
Bennett’s progress was so rapid, and bis talent so 
obvious, that he attracted the attention of the 
Rev. W. F. Hamilton, a member of Peter House, 
and speedily secured his patronage. This gentle- 
man, being persuaded that the gifted chorister 
of King’s could have no chance of rising to future 
eminence if he remained merely as a singing-boy 
in the choir of that college, neglected as to his 
musical no less than as to his ordinary education, 
made interest with the authorities of the Royal 
Academy of Music, then but recently esta- 
blished in Hanover Square, London, who ad- 
mitted him into that institution at the earliest 
moment its rules permitted—ten years of age— 
and forthwith took charge of his studies. In 
entering this musical seminary it is customary 
for a pupil to make choice of the instrament 
which he purposes to adopt as his specialty in 
after-life. This choice, however, not precluding 
the possibility of change at some future time, 
William Sterndale Bennett, after a short time, 
gave up the violin as his instrument, and finally 
abandoned it for the pianoforte. The usefulness 
of his first selection was, however, of considerable 
service to him in the prosecution of his studies, 
since it not only gave him a greater insight into 
the means of writing for stringed instruments, 
but enabled him, by the correct judgment of the 
ear, to decide at once as to the key-note of any 
chord, and even of any single note, which might 
bestruck. This peculiarity is indeed possessed by 





violin players in a much more accurate degree 
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than by those of any other instrument; and it 
needs no elaborate proof to indicate how highly 
jmportant and advantageous the acquirement of 
such a facility must be to any musician who 
makes composition his study and pursuit. 

The violin having been discarded for the piano- 
forte, William Sterndale Bennett now assiduously 
applied himself to obtain a mastery of the mecha- 
nical difficulties of the latter instrument. No 
sooner had the crude system of musical notation and 
the strict rules of harmony been mastered, than 
William Sterndale Bennett turned his attention 
to composition, and produced, as one of the first 
specimens of his talent, that which was after- 
wards to give him more perhaps of a continental 
than of a native renown—a symphony written 
upon the models of Haydn and Mozart. This 
symphony was much admired, not only for the 
freshness of its phrases, but on account of the 
cleverness of the instrumentation by which every 
motivo was coloured. The fertility of William 
Sterndale Bennett’s musical invention, whilst 
under Mr. Charles Lucas’s tuition, was considerable. 
He was incessantly at work, and produced in 
rapid succession a series of fugues, as well as an 
overture to the “ Tempest,” which indicated 
unquestionable talent and the largest promise. 

In the year 1836, after he had left the Royal 
Academy of Music, having published several of 
his early compositions, William Sterndale Bennett 
had the good fortune to make the acquaintance 
and win the esteem and regard of Mendelssohn. 
By the invitation, and at the earnest entreaty, of 
that great and accomplished maestro, he was 
induced to visit Germany and take up his residence 
at Leipsic, where several of his works, particularly 
his overtures the “ Naiades”’ and “ Waldnymphe ” 
—written after he had left England—and his 
pianoforte concerto in C minor, were performed 
at the celebrated Gewandhaus Concerts, under 
Mendelssohn’s vwn personal direction. So great 
is its popularity, that the former of these com- 
positions is constantly played at Leipsic, no less 
than in every other town of Germany where purely 
classical music is cultivated ; indeed, no ‘‘scheme ”’ 
of thoroughly acknowledged merit or character is 
ever drawn for the best German instrumental 
concerts without the “ Naiades” overture forming 
one of its chief features. Inspite of the promise 
indicated by his compositions, and the assurance 
of success if he could but enjoy the benefits of 
continental experience, the world had hitherto 
not smiled very benignantly upon the rising 
professor. His published compositions were much 
too classical to command a rapid sale, and but for 
the liberality of Messrs. Broadwood and Sons, 
the renowned pianoforte makers, it is doubtful 
whether the youthful aspirant could have even 
accepted the patronage of Mendelssohn. They, 
however, stepped in to his assistance, and sent 
him on his way, with such encouragement as only 
delicacy of feeling and kindness af heart can 
proffer. They had confidence both in the 
integrity and the talent of William Sterndale 
Benaett, and they have not been disappointed in 
him, either as a man or as a musician. 

Whilst residing in Germany, where he remained 
during the years 1837 and 1838, William Sterndale 
Bennett often played in public at the Gewandhaus 
Concerts—his own concerto in C minor most 
frequently—and also brought out several of the 
overtures he had previously written, but not 
published in England, all of which, especially the 
“ Naiades,” as has been mentioned being most 
favourably received. At the end of two years 
—years of intense application and study—he 
returned to London, where he established him- 
self, and at once obtained the highest repu- 
tation as a composer, a pianist, and a teacher 
of music. At this time he had the good 
fortune to make the acquaintance and win the 
affections of Miss Wood—the daughter of Captain 
Wood, an officer in the Royal Navy, who resided 
at Southampton—herself an accomplished pianist 
from having had the advantage of being instructed 
by Mrs. Anderson. A few years after William 


Sterndale Bennett's return to London he married 
this lady, with whom he lived in the most perfect 
harmony and affection of married life until the 
year 1862, when after several months of severe 
affliction, she died, to the almost inconsolable 
grief of her husband and three children—two sons 
and a daughter—who survive her. Whilst paying 
his addresses to this lady, he wrote an overture— 
amongst the most facile and elegant of his several 
orchestral preludes—now well known from being 
annexed to his popular cantata, the ‘' May Queen,” 
composed expressly for the Musical Festival at 
Leeds in 1858, which he himself conducted. This 
overture, to which he had at first given the title 
“ Marie-le-Bois,’ had not been previously pub- 
lished. Soon after his return from Germany, and 
his establishment in London, William Sterndale 
Bennett brought out his overtures, the ‘‘ Naiades” 
and ‘Wood Nymphs,” better known at Leipsic 
by its German title, ‘‘ Waldnymphe,” and after- 
wards that which he had entitled ‘ arisina,” 
previously to his leaving England. ‘These 
orchestral preludes contain many elegant and 
original specimens of part-writing, and fully 
confirm Mendelssohn’s judgment respecting 
their merit. After producing these composi- 
tions, he gave his attention almost exclusively 
to tuition, and has rarely devoted himself to 
the higher department of his profession, except 
when any special occasion has called for the 
exercise of his powers. 

Of late years, with the exception of the cantatas 
written to order—the ‘‘ May Queen” for Leeds; 
that for the opening of the great International 
Exhibition of 1862; the fantasia- overture, 
“ Paradise and the Peri,” for the Jubilee Concert 
of the Philharmonic Society ; and his Ode for the 
installation of the Duke of Devonshire as Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge—the last 
three works all thrown off in 1862—William 
Sterndale Bennett has published nothing of 
note; neither bas he prepared any other works 
upon the theory and study of music than his 
Classical Practice for the Pianoforte, which 
appeared in 1841, and a Discourse upon Harmony, 
which followed in 1839. Truly, therefore, may 
every lover of music indorse the following 
remarks, recently made respecting him by another 
eminent musical professor, Herr Ernst Pauer: 
‘*For myself, I must be permitted to express my 
regret that this accomplished master now writes 
so little, and leaves an expectant public without 
fresh publications. Has the minstrel hung up 
his lyre for ever? It is hoped not.” At the 
installation of the Marquis of Salisbury as Chan- 
cellor ofthe University of Oxford, and successor to 
the late Earl of Derby, during the Commemoration 
(June 22nd) of 1870, the degree of D.C.L. was 
conferred on William Sterndale Bennett, honoris 
caus4; and at the close of last year the honour of 
knighthood was granted him by her most gracious 
Majesty, at the same that the like distinction was 
awarded to Julius Benedict. 








IRRESPONSIBLE ENTREPRENEURS. 





On Friday an action was brought by Mr. James 
Albery in the Court of Exchequer against Captain 
Bingham, an officer in the army. The suit was to 
recover £33 12s. balance of an account of £71 8s. 
It appeared from the opening statement of the 
plaintiff's counsel that the plaintiff was the well- 
known dramatic author, and was the writer of 
several stage plays, including ‘‘ The T'wo Roses,” 
‘* Apple Blossoms,” and ‘‘ The Two Thorns.” About 
May or June last year the defendant was contem- 





plating a provincial tour with a person of the name 
of Fairlie, who was originally connected with the 
army, but of late years had been mixed up in 
theatrical speculations. The plaintiff's manager, 
Mr. Mowbray, had an interview with a Mr. Arnold, 
who held an engagement with the company, and who 
informed him that the whole coricern was got up at 
the risk of the defendant, who was a wealthy man 
and a man of honour, and that they required leave 
from the plaintiff to perform “ The Two Thorns” on 
the tour. Accordingly, a day or two afterwards the 

laintiff'’s manager saw Fairlie at the St. James's 





heatre, where he was again led to understand that’ 
ithe defendant would be responsible for the fees, and 


i a ae a 





that ho was a man of considerable means, and a 
verbal agreement Was made to allow the company to 
perform the piece The Two Thorns” for a fee of 
two guineas a night. The company visited Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, Bristol, and Brighton, where they 
gave performances, and the piece in question was 
performed on thirty-four occasions, for which the 
plaintiff claimed the balance now sued for, giving 
credit for the sum of £37 16s., which had been 
paid at intervals during the time the piece was being 
performed. 

Witnesses were then called in corroboration of the 
learned counsel’s opening speech, the main question 
being whether the defendant had held himself out 
as liable for any expenses in connection with the 
company, or whether Mr, Fairlie was not the real 
proprietor of the troupe, Captain Bingham merely 
going on the tour with them for pleasure. Mr. 
Arnold was called, and said he was engaged as 
acting-manager to the company by Mr. Fairlie, to 
whom he always looked for payment, and he had 
never seen Captain Bingham take any part in the 
management of the affair. 

At the conclusion of the plaintiff's case, the 
learned Judge ruled that there was no evidence to 
fix the defendant, and the plaintiff elected to be non- 
suited. A nonsuit was entered accordingly. 





THE DOUBLE MURDER IN A THEATRE. 





The circumstances attending the shocking traged 
at the Alexandra, Sheffield, were on Monday = | 
fully investigated before Mr. Coroner Webster. It will 
be remembered that Thomas Bradshaw was the night 
watchman at the Alexandra, and on Tuesday morn- 
ing last week he was found suspended amongst the 
flies over the stage, and his wife lying with her 
skull fractured and insensible in the wardrobe. 
She was removed to the Infirmary, where she died 
on Saturday night. During a short period of con- 
sciousness she told her sister that on Monday her 
husband seemed very poorly, and could not hold a 
limb still. She fetched him threepenny worth of 
whisky, and he seemed better, but during the whole 
of the day he carried a razor in his pocket. Hoe 
told her that he would murder her and himself too. 
She talked to him, and after tea he seemed better. 
He asked her to take him some supper at half-past 
twelve at night. She complained that it was a late 
hour for her to be out at night, but he insisted on 
her going. When she got to the door he knocked 
her down with his fist and blacked her eye. When 
she got up he kissed her, and asked her to go into 
the theatre with him, and promised not to hit her 
any more. As soon as she got inside he said that he 
was going to murder her and himself too, and that it 
was no use for her to scream, as her screams would 
not be heard there. He then pulled her up into the 
wardrobe, and struck her on the head with a hatchet. 
She remembered him going with a lantern to look at 
her, and she begged him to dress her wounds, as she 
was dying, but he went away remarking, ‘‘ You see 
what your Chris (referring to the man she had 
married during Bradshaw's absence abroad) has 
brought you to,’’ and she saw him no more. 

The brother and sister of Bradshaw stated that 
both the deceased were of very violent tempers, and 
that only a few days before the tragedy the woman 
had remarked that they would be the death of each 
other. The Jury returned a verdict of Wilful 
Murder against Thomas Bradshaw, and that he 
afterwards committed suicide when in a state of 
jealous frenzy. 





———— 
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Orzra at New Yorx.—Mr. Carl Rosa allows no 

ass to grow under his feet. It will be seen from 

is announcement of his next season at the Academy 
of Music, beginning a week from next Monday, that 
the gorgeous butterfly of fashion, which feeds on 
opera, is to be regaled with some choice novelties. 
Not only are new operas to be presented, but the 
unspeakable pleasure will be afforded New York of 
hearing the golden-mouthed Santley in the lyric 
-réles that have made his name a household word in 
England. Madame Pocene Tee is exceptionally 
free from that narrow-minded jealousy, which is the 
besetting sin of opera singers. Matchless in her own 
queenly position, she fears no rivalry. On the con- 
trary, her aim and that of her art-loving husband is 
to improve the standard of operatic representation b 
presenting the works in their brilliant repertoire wi 
the strongest casts attainable. The “ star” system 
is practically ignored by this enterprising manage- 
ment, which holds within its grasp such winning 
cards as Wachtel, Santley, Castle, Campbell, Mame. 
Vanzini and Mrs. Seguin. The public would be 
false to its own instinctive appreciation of merit if it 
failed to answer enthusiastically to the present 





modestly-worded summons to hear and enjoy an 
operatic season that promises more on, in 
every sense, than New York has of late been able to 





derive from the exploits of mushroom manage 
ments,—Our Society. 
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CRAMER'S 


BELL PIANOFORTE., 


(PATENT.) 











HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
| treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets” out of order, and is admirably adapted 


for sending abroad. 


LIST OF PRICES. Paes: 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches. .........sseeseceeeseees 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ...........esseeeeeee 1010 0 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, ini 10 inches ; length, 44 inches .........ceeeeeeeeees 18 18 0 











CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





CRAMER’S— 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTEH, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 


The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammon, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts 


Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 

“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked ons in a cart without spring? 
for fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 














CRAMER'S PIANOFORTH GALHLRY, 


(THE LARGESE IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
' £4 48, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE. 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINBAS. 
THE *BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
- width, 44 ft. 

£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 

*.* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
thore effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,*" The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 


Qo 2a ”- @ Ss 





110 GUINEAS. 
0 BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
yo In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPT,) 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
£12. 
In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 
On the Three Years System: 
£210s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


with Knee 


No. 2. 
£165. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 





No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. ad 
No, 5. 
£34. 


In Rosewood or Walnut Cage; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 

On the Three Years System: 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





207 & 200, REGENT STREET, W-' 


———— 


*.* Tho increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of | Musette, 


OY 


CRAMER &CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 54. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER'S ae HARMONIUM, 
0. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER’S a HARMONIUM., 
o. 8. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 


No. 4, 
OAK, £12'12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 19s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 
Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté, 
Petite Expression. 


And Wind Regulator, 
- 5 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And bis > Regulator. 
0 


. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Hxpres- Oor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté, 


ne. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite EKxpres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Fifre. Expression. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 102, 
WALNUT, £50. 


Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. . 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. 


With Knee Action, 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion, ‘orté, 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine, 

With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté, Fifre. Clairon, 

Voix Celeste.  Clarinette. Basson, 

Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 

Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 

Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Expression. son, 

Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 

Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





CRAMER AND ©O. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





| 199 & 201, REGENT STREET, Y: 
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CRAMER’S 


BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT) 








HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
: treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 
It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets” out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 


LIST OF PRICES. Pye 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches .......ssssesceeeeeseees 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ...........ceseeeeeee 1010 0 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, ini 10 inches ; length, 44 inches ........sscseseceeeee 18 18 0 








CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTEH, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. ‘The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 

The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. §. Hamrtton, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts 


Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked et in a cart without spring? 
for fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 

















CRA MER S PIANOFORTH GALELRY, 


(THE LARGESL IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


awe PILI 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
OOTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
‘£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE. 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
THE “*BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft. ; 
- width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
thore effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 


hitherto made. 
90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
1 In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
: £9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
3 obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 


The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
Which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “* Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 
0 BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
2 In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EVROPT,) 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


with Knee 





No. 2. 
£165. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 





No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


*,* The additional size and power of this No. 





will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments, ¥ 
No. 5. 
£34. 


In Rosewood or Walnut Cage; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 

On the Three Years System: 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 


Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND ©O. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W.' 


in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of | Musette. 


CRAMER &CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s, 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER'S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER'S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
No. 8 


0. Oo. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 9s. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
P No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 19s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 
Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo, Forté, 
Petite Expression. 
And wes Regulator. 
‘ 5 


0. 0. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s, 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 

And wes Regulator. 


0. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 

Voix Celeste. Petite Bxpres- Cor Anglais. 

Forté. sion. Bourdon. 

Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite LKxpres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With ~~ Action. 


o. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 108, 
WALNUT, £50. 


Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion, 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
lut 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté, 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon, 
Voix eae ‘ —_ otte. a a 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. orté, 

bois. Petite Hxpres- yon 
Accouplement, sion. eco "i 
sate Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 

Expression. son. 

Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





CRAMER AND CO, LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET, V: 
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CRAMER, WOOD & CO.’S 
LIST OF 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES 


(4) EASY; 


ALBRECHT (H.) 8. d. 

WOVEEIET oc cccvcccvicccccesccccscvcccsseceesseeseeeens (zs) 4 0 
BAUR JACQUES. 

Réve de Freya, Legende Danoise ....ccscccccccccccsesssse (ps) 3 0 

Priére de Viking, Roi de la Mer ....ccecsceececceecseees (ps) 3 0 
BERINGER (OSCAR) 

Scotch Airs (Grand Fantasia) css. cseeeeeeevees cogeceee(C) 4 O 
BERTRAM (J.) 

Valse Légére (A. Mey) ..cesececccccccccccccccscvcevens (pn) 3 0 
CRAMER'S. 

Celebrated Tutor ......... seveeeeveeeldited by J. Rummel 4 0 
CUSINS (W. G.) 

Triumphal March ‘‘ Gideon” ...... Se reccecseece cccceee (s) 3 0 

Ditto as Pianoforte Duet .........ccceceeeees veicce @ © 
DE DIETZ (MADAME) 

Trois Mazurkas ........0+. $a0cicedureusescngede neaete (Bs) 4 0 
DE VOS (P.) 

Loin de Toi ....... . (Morceau)..... ee ee eae (sp) 4 0 
DUVERNOY (J. B.) 

Pe ES hv cacinzd enenesiacetecewessavsacstantes (ps) 3 O 
DUSSEK’S CELEBRATED RONDOS. 

PS "geet oe eee ee ee Edited by J. Rummel (sn) 3 0 

My lodging is on the cold ground . - # (x) 8 0 

O dear what can the matter be!...... oF ie (ps) 8 O 

EE EEF EERO Freee - ns (ps) 8 O 

MEE. cethacatbineeaeeenions ‘in Pa (ps) 3-90 

PN 5 cnt 6s cieknbinambesinnan ” (sn) 8 O 

The Standard character of these Rondos is well-known. M. 

Rummel's Edition is superior to any other Edition extant, 
JSrom the great care expended in its revision and production. 

FERRARIS (G.) 

POUMEING 66. cdco ee cddedeGescceessccessectedssdsocosens (c) 4 0 

Romance sans Paroles (No. 1 of Trois Esquisses).......... (zs) 8 0 

Impromptu ........ 6% 45 oO” Pecewesodon (ps) 8 0 

Mélodie Religieuse .. ( ,, 3 ae ) rere (ps) 3 0 

WOUND 6.0.0 ccosescseseess. Occ eeeedccerssenorosoosos (p) 3 0 

Grade Value Brillamte oocssccccccccccveeccsccvcccecses (sp) 4 0 

RD VION aw hi ees Sk SRa tens coacesee (ps) 3 0 

The care and knowledge of effect evinced in these pieces will 

render them great favourites. 

GADSBY (H.) 

Adela, Mazurka ...... gsc. Csecceccsoccccceecs cooee-(B) 4 0 

Pegasus, Morceau de Brav ure IYTTTTT TTT Te. (se) 4 9 
GITS (A.) 

EATING ccccccccecceccesecce ceccceesecceceepaneuns Op.5 5 0 
GRIESBACH (J. H.) 

Come be gay ..... coe (Mozart) ....ce00. oteece och eeowus (s) 3 0 

Fairest Maiden ...... GGEEY ovcccccsadesaceoccessces (sp) 8 0 

Il mio Tesoro.......+ SED aos seGeeneertecesoeneene (ps) 8 O 

Deh por Questo ....00 (Mozart) i.cccecesccccccccceccecs (sp) 8 O 

Fréhliche Klange .... (Weber) ...... Ce evceareccsoccens (ps) 3 0 

Bi losento .......66. (Bpohr) ..cssccccscrcccce diesen = .o 
HEILBRON (SOPHIE F.) 

Flora, Valse Brillante ...... Soecrderecdorveces cocceccoe(B) 8 O 
KUHE (W.) 

Chanson de Fortunio (Offenbach) ........seseeeees connrtey & @ 
LAHMEYER (K.) 

Romance sans Paroles ........06+ eee eececcoecens --(B) 8 O 
LEBEAU (A.) 

Le Tocsin. Caprice galop ....... Cre reccccccccececcees (c) 4 0 

‘The themes and their treatment are alike vigorous, varied, 

and effective ""—(Vide Review.) 

Danse aux Flambeaux; Air Favori de Louis XIV ........(s) 3 0 

BS NEL) VOU so oe cWb hen sccckce cates tele ot eendee --(B) 3 8 

The easy melodic flew of the opening movement will recommend 

this to all. 

Marsch-Tzigane, Ronde-Bohéme. Pianoforte Duet.......... 5 0 
LEVEY (WwW. sa A 

Retour de erger COR eee ee reer weer eeeeeees occccecees(B) 8 0 


Very characteristic and quaint. 








(s) MODERATE; (c) DIFFICULT. 


LODER (EK.) 
Moment Joyeux ...csesccscscscscccccevesevccesecesees(B) 
IIE 0.5 566i cc cb rier cocsccssucsnee eoeccccccces (B) 
Songe d’une nuit d’été ........ ecnedndeadeanasae ee ee(B) 
CRE GUO RUD, occcvctvsrngcccecrecscndesecesattues (B) 


Four charming morceaux after the ‘‘ Lieder ohne Worte” 


character. 
MUDIE (T. M.) 
seoeeae or 


NINE 50 on anignecckssiscaccnceabincenbetheas 

Scotch Airs, No.4. Fantasia ..... ST Spe adiveon 
PRAEGER (F.) 

Souvenir Homantique ....icsssccsceccesovecseve ve eeee(B) 

Liebes-Verlangen ........+045 cecdeeee doseeneraee ooeee(B) 
REISSIGER (F. A.) 

Fairies’, The, Valse ....cccecess PTET TTT TT TT Te 
RENDANO (A.) 

Dans les Bois, Morceau Caracteristique.........+. covccee(B 

ee Saneenes SMhEOSSS Ed Seed eeoeedens eo vecces (B 

Er EET Tee Pe oeeeeee(B) 

CO OE IDS 6.00 00s onesccagecsacetaceansesnmnns + (B) 

Dewxibane TRAMTGR a ictecccecicccccrcacccnccsveveess (B) 


M. Rendano is now one of our most successful pianoforte writers. 

* All his compositions display great ability. 

RUMMEL (J.) 

Mendelssohn's First Concerto (in G minor Op. 25)....... .+(¢) 
Weber's Concortstiick........ccccccccccccsccveseccsceos (c) 
The chief object in these arrangements is to place within scope of 
the pianist the full effects of the orchestral portions with as 

little alteration of the original work as possible. 


Les Bavards (Offenbach) Fantaisie Mignonne ......++..+-(B) 
Un Ballo in Maschera (Recueil de l’Opera, No. ~ coccevceoe 
Eh TH  v.cak i Recesedess ditto...... a Hevea tea cst 
La Traviata ...... ov esse neihl ditto....+. 9 $ does abe asines 
io. Seren ditto....0. os. ibeaderensn*s 
La Donna del Lago ........ ditto...... ae tee Abt he 
Il Matrimonio Segreto ......ditto...... 5) Geeeesseeeeee 


SCHUMANN. (R.) 
Novellette in F. No.1. 
SIMPSON (J. F.) 
Danse Brillante ...ccvcocccccceccssscccccsccces 700 c0eee 
SMITH (C. W.) 
Three Musical Sketches. 
of Somers) 
Ditto. Set 2 (dedicated to the ‘Count of Carnota) ....+++4(C 
SURENNE (J, T.) 
The “Student’s Manual of Classical Extracts,” comprising 
Selections from Mendelssohn, Beethoven, &c., arranged 


Ops BBiac. de vie vcicces 


Set 1 (dedicated to the Countess 


easily :— 3 
No. 1. “Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 2, No.1 sesesesees jo 
2. ** Lieder ohne Worte.”” Book 2, No. 2 ....ceseees ‘ 
3. “Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 4, No.1 ....s.eeeees 
4. “Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 4, No.2 ..... ecuvees 
5. Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 5, No.4 ..secceeeees 
6. ‘* Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 5, No. 6 cockeabes 
TOLSTOY (A.) 


Trois Pensées Musicales.... 


TRAVERS (ERNEST). 
* Battle of Dorking. (Illustrated, and with Historical Introduction) 


VALIQUET (H.) 


Les Bayards. Valse facile on Offenbach’s Opera...+-.++++ (z) 
WATSON (MICHAEL) ' 

Qui va 14? Grand Galop de Concert ....+.+-.++++ bie ocho 
WEHLI (J. M. 

Rippling Waves. Caprice.......seeceeeseeees didn bea «+ (¢) 


“A really admirable Study in Arpeggio playing. The melody 
is divided between the hands in alternate notes ; and this 
again constitutes a useful feature.’—(Vide Review. ) 

Eine kleine Geschichte. Sketch........-- core yeas OP See 

Wiegenlied (Dormez bien). Sketch ..... eth ceswae ore see) 

The last two pieces are.short and bagel 





CRAMER, WOOD and CO, 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
D 
LAMBORN COCK and CO, 62 and 63, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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aforesaid.—Friday, Feb. 28rd, 181 





